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Glorious week-ends ahead! 


OW is the ideal time to go motor cruising. For this is the season 
of the year when Nature displays her loveliest charms. 


With an Elco Cruiser you can get clear away from the hot, dusty 
highways and visit picturesque spots never seen by the motorist. 


And you can take your family with you. For an Elco Cruiser is a real 
home afloat with luxuriously-cushioned berths, a galley for real sea 
cooking and all the comforts and conveniences to be found ashore. 








Start planning now for glorious week-ends on cool, blue waters. 
Write for catalog Y — or better still — visit Port Elco and go aboard 
an Elco Cruiser. 


PORT ELCO — 247 Park Avenue at 46th Street, New York City 
Sales Office and Permanent Motor Boat Exhibit 


The Elco Works, Bayonne, N. J. 
Builders of Motor Boats for 34 years 


Southern California 
Distributor 
HOWARD MOTOR CO. 
6157 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeies, Cal. 
Tampa Distributor 
FRED. A. CORTINA 
1019 Powhatan Avenue 
Tampa, Fla. 
Miami Distributor 
CLEMENT AMORY 
118 North Bay Shore Drive 
Miami, Fla, 
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Fay & Bowen Engines 


Are built to one unalterable high standard of quality which has 
made F. @ B. products famous in the boating world for over a 
quarter of acentury. The purchase of a Fay & Bowen power 
plant means an investment in permanent satisfaction. 


Immediate deliveries on all models 


WRITE 
FOR 
PRICES AND 
COMPLETE 


DETAILS 





OUR MODEL LN-43 218" Bore x 4” Stroke—14 H. P. 
F. & B. quality in every detail, 


A Real Power Plant Price $350.00 Complete 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR CRUISERS 
FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO., 102 Lake Street, Geneva, New York 
= — 
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China for Yachts 


Distinctive Designs and Reasonable Prices 
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EAVY duty sets of porcelain are not 

the best of good taste upon a smart 
and saucy yacht. After all, the table is 
a pretty important thing on shipboard. 
It should be just as ship-shape as the 
rest of the gear. 


So if you own some ill-asserted min- 
ing camp crockery, some dark night 
quite soon why not hold it over the lee 
rail and let gravity do its work? 
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“The Gift Shop of 
Fifth Avenue, Inc.” 


OVINGTON’S 


But before you do that come down to 
Ovington’s and see how good looking 
this new yacht china can be! We have 
any number of good designs to suggest 
and they are not expensive either. For 
as little as $100 you can get a set com- 
plete for six decorated with your own 
and your club flags. 


Crystal, too, to match at no great 
additional outlay. 





Fifth Avenue 
at 39th Street 
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NEERS, YACHT BROKERS 25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK Crogie, New York 
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N‘ ). 7603 — FOR SALE — Modern 145’ x 20’ 3” x 7’ 6” twin-screw Diesel 
yacht of this type available for immediate purchase. There are two deck 
houses, forward one contains dining saloon, pantry, after one containing 
owner's stateroom and living room. The quarters below deck for owner and 
guests provide two double and two single staterooms, two bathrooms and 
extra toilet room. Two Winton Diesel motors, speed 15 miles. Excellent sea- 
boat, suitable for extensive offshore cruising. HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc., 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City. 





TO. 9551 — FOR SALE — This handsome 150-foot steam yacht is offered 
at a most attractive price. One continuous deck house containing dining 
saloon forward and living room aft. There are two double and four single state- 
rooms, with two bathrooms and extra toilet room for the owner and his guests. 
The hull, main engines, boilers and all auxiliaries in fine condition. Excellent 
sea boat, speed 12 knots. Inspectable New York. HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc., 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City. 








dining room and living room, which can be used as one room if desired. Below 
is the owner's stateroom full width of boat and private bath; also six large 
guest staterooms and bath. Beautifully furnished. Two 220 h.p. motors, re- 
cently overhauled, speed 12 miles. Hot water heated throughout, large crew's 
quarters. Inspectable near New York and trial run may be arranged through 
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TO. 9124— FOR SALE — Fisherman model auxiliary schooner. This 
desirable craft is offered at an attractive price, owner now building new 
Diesel yacht from our designs. Designed for offshore cruising, heavily con- 
structed. Frames oak 10” x 10”, planking 2%’, copper sheathed. Large own- 
er's stateroom, two single staterooms, bathroom and toilet room. 170 h.p. 
Bessemer Diesel motor, speed 10 miles, cruising radius 2600 miles. HENRY 
J. GIELOW .Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York City. 





TO. 8116 — FOR SALE — In commission ready for immediate use, one of 
the finest cruising houseboats, 120’ x 22’ x 4’. Large deck house containing 


HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York City. 














\ 
FOR SALE 
NO. 8765 


( NE of finest auxiliary Lawley 

designed and _ built schooner 
yachts available. 65-foot waterline. 
11-foot draft. New Sterling motor 
1923, speed 7% knots. Exceptional 
accommodations, two double, three 
single rooms, large saloon, two toilet 
rooms. Solid mahogany panelled in- 
terior. All finest condition. Reason- 
able as owner just purchased motor 
yacht. Is fast and able. HENRY J. 
GIELOW, INc., 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. 
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Cable Address Telephone 
BROKERAGE ? X & S I KE, V E, N s VANDERBILT 
NEW YORK 8011 





NAVAL ARCHITECTS— MARINE INSURANCE — YACHT BROKERS 
341 Madison Avenue, corner 44th St., New York 


On this page are shown a few representative yachts selected from our large lists. Should none appeal kindly acquaint us with your r ts. F 
information regarding costs to build, purchase or charter yachts of all types gladly furnished. - peeateanais - 




















TO. 3989 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Modern, twin-screw, motor house- 
boat; 96’ x 21’ x 3’ 9’. Built 1920. Speed 11 miles. Commodious accommodation 
includes extremely large combined living room and dining saloon on deck; five 
staterooms and four bath rooms. Fitted with all conveniences; handsomely finished 
and_furnished. Cox & Stevens, 341 Madison Avenue New York. 





10. 37—FOR SALE— Especially desirable Lawley-built, keel auxiliary 
i schooner-yacht; 97’ overall, 67’ water line, 19’ beam, 11’ 4” draft. Unusually 
good accommodation, including four staterooms, large saloon, two toilets, etc. 
Speed under power approximately 8 miles. 63 h.p. Sterling motor, run only one 
short season. Ratsey sails; sail covers new last year. One of the finest schooner- 
yachts of her size ever constructed and has had most careful upkeep. Price attractive 
for prompt sale. For further particulars apply to Cox & STEVENs, 341 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 








> —_—_—_ —_— 
; O. 3830— FOR SALE — Modern 145-foot 

steel twin-screw Diesel motor yacht. Speed 
up to 15 miles; two 300 h.p. Winton motors. 
Cruising radius approximately 3000 miles. Accom- 
modations include two deckhouses; forward one 
containing dining room, pantry and galley, also 
wireless room; the after one contains owner's deck 
stateroom, toilet, and living room. Below, aft, is 
owner's stateroom full width of boat with private 
bath and dressing room, also three large guests’ 
rooms with communicating bath. Quarters well 
arranged and beautifully furnished. Yacht in 
commission, fully equipped and will be sold ready 
for immediate use. A fine able vessel suitable for 
coastwise and offshore voyages. Price and further 
particulars from Cox & Stevens, 341 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 








TO. 4381 —- FOR SALE — Recent build keel auxiliary schooner of Hand design, 
A 55’ x 42’ x 14’ 3” x 7’ 4” draft; 35-55 h.p. Sterling motor giving a speed of 
approximately 9 miles. Main cabin containing two extension transoms, double 
stateroom and two toilet rooms. Can be handled with one paid hand and is fairly 
fast under sail; also had the very best of care. Price and further particulars from 
Cox & Stevens, 341 Madison Avenue, New York 





N°; 3096 — FOR SALE — Handsome, able, flush deck auxiliary schooner, 
i 72’ overall, 50’ waterline, 15’ 6” beam, 9 10” draft. Sterling motor giving 
speed of eight miles under power. Accommodation includes large main saloon, one 
double, one single stateroom, bath and toilet room. Designed especially for offshore 


service and has proven exceptionally seaworthy, original owner having cruised to 
Labrador in her. Best construction. Price very reasonable 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


Cox & Stevens, 341 
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YACHTMEN’S SERVICE AGENCY 


1233 REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING, rea, PA. 


AGENT FOR DODGE WATER CAR FE a a 
BOATS FOR SALE AND CHARTER 


Power Cruisers Auxiliaries 


Frisbie 2 Aux. Ketch 
zi Crosby Cat Boat 

Aux. Sloop 

Aux. Sloop 

Aux. Ketch 

Aux. Sloop 

Aux. Yawl 

Aux. Marconi Sloop 

Alden Schooner 

Aux. Lawley Sloop 

Aux. Sloop 

Bugeye Schooner 
ux. Yawl 

Aux. Yawl 

Aux. Yawl 

Aux. Yawl 

Aux. Sloop 

Aux. Sloop 

Aux. Hand Schooner 

Aux. Schooner 

Aux. Ketch 

Aux. Schooner 

Aux. Sloop 

Aux. Yawl 
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Bridge Deck 
Elco B. D. 
Great Lakes 
Bridge Deck 
Bridge Deck 
Express Cruiser 
Bridge Deck 
Great Lakes Exp. 
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Speedway . House Boat 40 h.p. Palmer 
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ROGER M. HADDOCK iidibieaaten 


NEW YORK 


5/W\i(B\'/ WV D\'/B\'\'78\'/0V' V7 











TELEPHONE 
bee ~5sael NAVAL ARCHITECTS & YACHT BROKERS 


sae MARINE INSURANCE 
YACHTS OF ALL TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER 


O. 655 — FOR SALE — Particularly desirable auxiliary schooner TO. 8030 — FOR SALE — Very desirable Marconi rig auxiliary 

vacht, 94’ o.a., 65’ waterline, 18’ beam and 11’ draft. Designed ketch, 36’ 0.a., 26’ 6” w.l., 9’ 8” beam, 5’ draft. Built 1923 by 

and built by Lawley. Well laid out below with two double and three Robert Jacob. Double stateroom, main cabin sleeping two; toilet and 

single staterooms, large saloon and two toilet rooms. Mahogany finish. galley. Kermath motor. Very easily handled. Available for immediate 

Sterling motor gives 714 miles under power. For further data, price, delivery in commission. Just outside of New York City. For further 

etc., consult R. M. HADDOCK, Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, data, price, and location, consult R. M. HADDOCK, Naval Architect 
50 East 42nd Street, New York City. and Yacht Broker, 50 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
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HENRY H. JENNINGS 


Telephone 
Whitehall 0484-0485 





H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY 


YACHT and SHIP BROKERS 
29 Broadway - * 


Our 30 Years’ Experience and Our Knowledge of the Yachts We Offer Insure Satisfaction to Clients 


New York City 


HERMAN JAGLE 


Cable Address 
Yachtbroco, New York 











O. 2691 — Steel Power Yacht. 98’ 6” long. Built 

in 1924. Large deckhouse containing pilothouse, 
stateroom, dining saloon, and living room. ner's 
quarters consist of two double and two single state- 
rooms. Three toilet rooms, one bath. Good crew's 
quarters. Standard motor 220 h.p. Speed 12-14 miles. 
Electric plant. Kelvinator refrigerating plant, etc. 
Particulars H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 
Broadway, New York City. 
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O. 2150 — Located in Chicago. Twin-screw gas 
yacht, 75’ x 13’ 6” x 3’ 8”. Three staterooms. 
Dining saloon, two toilet rooms with shower baths. 
Good crew's quarters, etc. Two 175-200 h.p. Speed- 
way motors. Speed 16-22 miles. Electric plant, etc. 
Splendid proposition. H. . JENNINGS COM- 
PANY, 29 Broadway, New York City. 








N°? 2485 — 40-foot express cruiser. Double state- 

room. Two berths in main cabin. 85-125 h.p. 
Sterling Motor. Speed 18-20 miles. Electric lights, 
etc. Splendid proposition. H. H. JENNINGS COM- 
PANY, 29 Broadway, New York City. 








cruiser. 
Three 


TO. 1438— Twin-screw semi-houseboat 
77’ 6” x 16’ 6” x 3’. Exceptionally roomy. 
double and two single staterooms. Three berths in 


dining saloon. Deckhouse contains living room. 
Three toilets and bath. Good crew's quarters and 
galley. Two 50 h.p. 20th Century motors. Electric 
plant, hot water heat. Speed 10-11 miles. Splendid 
proposition. Further particulars H. H. JENNINGS 
COMPANY, 29 Broadway, New York City. 





O. 2762 — Twin-screw 56-foot Elco cruiser. New 
1926. Three staterooms. Two upper and two 
lower berths in main saloon and one in deckhouse. 
Two toilets and bath. Two 42 h.p. Elco Motors. 
Speed 12 miles. Electric plant. An exceptionally fine 
proposition with all conveniences. Further particulars 
| from H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 Broadway, 
| QNew York City. 
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]O. 3083 — Ocean going oil-burning steam yacht. 
Steel construction. 200 feet long. Splendid accom- 
modation. Eight staterooms, dining saloon, library, 
social hall, etc. Four baths. Speed 12-15 knots. Cold 
storage plant, electric plant, etc. Cruising radius 
4,000 miles. Wireless, submarine signals, etc. H. H. 
JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 Broadway, New York 
City. 





O. 4552 — Twin-screw Mathis houseboat, 65’ x 
16’ 6” x 3’ 3”. Three staterooms, dining saloon, 
deck saloon, two toilets and bath. Good crew's quar- 
ters. Two 32-37 h.p. Standard motors. Speed 10-11 


miles. Electric plant, hot water heat, etc. Splendid 
proposition. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 
Broadway, New York City. 














- Twin-screw cruiser. Built of rustproof- 
rf stainless steel. New 1926. Practically non-sink- 
able and fireproof. 32’ 2” long, 9’ Beam, 2’ 10” draft. 6’ 
4” headroom. Cockpit 12’ x 8’ Cabin has two upper 
and two lower berths; toilet room; galley. Two 42 h.p. 
Erd Motors; Speed 14 miles. Electric lights, etc. Send 
for full particulars to H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 

29 Broadway, New York City. 


O. 2771 











O. 2574 — 60-foot twin-screw power yacht. Built 
1923. Double stateroom. Single stateroom. Two 
berths in main saloon. Roomy deckhouse. Two toilets 
and bath. Good crew's quarters and galley. Two 
50 h.p. Murray and Tregurtha motors. Speed 12 
knots. Electric light plant, etc. Further particulars, 
H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 Broadway, 
New York City. 











Twin-screw Diesel yacht, 144’ 7” x 


TO. 2386 — 
LN 20’ 3” x 7’ 6”. Built of steel. Three double and 
two single staterooms. Dining saloon, music room, 
etc. Four toilets, two baths. Good crew's quarters, 
etc. Two 300 h.p. Winton Diesel motors. Speed 12-15 
knots. Splendid seaboat. Large cruising radius. 
Further particulars H.H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 
29 Broadway, New York City. 





N' ). 4370 115-foot oil-burning steam yacht. Built 
4 by Herreshoff. Two double and one single state 


two berths in saloon; Bathroom; Good crew's 


room; 
quarters. Steam heat, electric lights, all modern im- 
provements. Speed 15-18 knots. Splendid proposi 
tion. H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY, 29 Broadway 
New York City. 








double 


Two 
Dining saloon, 
motors. 
Splendid cruis- 
JENNINGS 
29 Broadway, New York City 


N° 1819 — Twin-screw 65-footer. 
4 staterooms. One single stateroom. 
bathroom, etc. Two 48-75 h.p. Speedway 
Speed 12-14 miles. Electric lights, etc 
ing yacht. Further particulars H. H. 
COMPANY, 





Our list comprises all the available yachts for sale and charter. 


are a few of our offerings. Send ten cents for our illustrated catalog. 


The above 
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Marine 
Insurance 


Cable: Mowercd 
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CHARLES D. MOWER 


Yacht 7 
Brokerage Naval Architect 


FREDERIC P. HUMPHREYS 
E. P. NEVIN 


SSSSSSSSS SSS SSS OS SSO SOS OSS ISSO SSO OSS SSS SOOO SSS |B} 


347 Madison 
Avenue 


at 45th St., 
New York 


MURray Hill 2320 


We Consider “Exclusive Listings” Detrimental 
To Buyer and Seller Alike 


OMPETITION is the life of 
trade; monopoly is stagnation. 
Every business man knows this to be 
true with regard tohisown business. It 
holds equally good in yacht brokerage. 


The ‘Exclusive Listing’’ system is 
analogous to a monopoly. It tends to 
defeat the very purpose for which it 
originated — the prompt sale of ves- 
sels. 


It is a known fact that chances for 
sale increase in direct proportion to 
the number of prospects available. 
And no broker, however able, can 


cover more than a fraction of the 
entire yachting field. 


The seller who lists his vessel exclu- 
sively with one broker thereby limits 
his market and often lengthens the 
time necessary to dispose of his 
offering. 


‘‘Exclusive Listing”’ likewise narrows 
the buyer’s choice. There is little 
probability of any one broker con- 
trolling all boats in any one class. 
The buyer, therefore, must take what 
is offered him or spend time, money 
and effort going from broker to 
broker until he locates what he wants. 


The Charles D. Mower Oréganization 
Believes in Competition 


WE believe in competition be- 
cause it is the only method 
which quickly discloses which broker 
is rendering the greatest service. 


We believe that the entire yachting 
public — and the brokers themselves 
— would benefit if all vessels were 
directly listed with ali brokers. Seller 
and buyer would gain broader mar- 
kets; consequently, the total broker- 
age business would be increased. 
Leadership in yacht brokerage would 
be retained only as the direct reward 
of efficient service. 


If Selling, List Here 


In our opinion yacht brokerage must 
eventually become more than the 
mere acting as intermediary between 
buyer and seller. It must be a broad 
complete service rendered seller and 
ouyer alike. 


The Charles D. Mower organization 
works constantly to broaden the 
scope of its service. To this end we 
have developed an innovation in 
yachting circles—namely; the 
Mower “CERTIFIED LISTING” 
— the full details of which are given 
on the opposite page. 


If Purchasing, Call Here 
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347 Madison 


Yacht M 
Brokerage Naval Architect Avenue 
‘ 45th St., 
,Marine FREDERIC P. HUMPHREYS * 45% S« 
Cable: Mowercd E. P. NEVIN MURray Hill 2320 
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Mower “Certified Listings” Speed Up Sales 
and Protect the Purchaser 


FTER having read the opposite page and you find that you agree with 
us that an exclusive listing is detrimental to both the purchaser and 
the seller we think you will be interested in learning of the remedy we 


propose. It follows 


That every yacht owner desirous of selling should list his vessel with 
every competent yacht broker in the field 


This will create competition and those brokers who really render a 
thorough service to the yachting public will receive the reward. 


By listing the vessel with the Charles D. Mower Brokerage Depart 
ment the owner will be given the opportunity to have his vessel listed 


as a ‘‘CERTIFIED LISTING.” This 


“CERTIFIED LISTING” entitles the 


owner to monthly advertising in the yachting publications—to a circular- 
izing of prospective purchasers interested in his type of boat and to a 
concentrated sales effort on the part of the Mower sales organization 
All of this without charge to the owner. It assures him of a complete 


coverage of all prospective purchasers by mail 


personal solicitation 


by advertising — by 


And 


Provided his vessel is seaworthy, in 
proper condition, and in every way 
capable of living up to the claims made 
for it, the Mower organization will have 
the vessel surveyed and certified by 
professional naval surveyors. The owner 
will be presented with a certificate of 
this survey. This at once relieves the 
owner and the broker of responsibility, 
and, which is of greater importance, it 
guarantees to the purchaser the condition 
of the vessel which he buys. The pur- 
chaser is not dependent upon rumor or 


CHARLES D. Mower, 347 Madison Ave., 


(L.O.A ) 


gossip or personal opinion. The Mower 
Sales Organization is not swayed to 
misrepresent by a desire to make a 
sale. And the owner is presented 
with an additional sales point for his 
property. 


We recommend a call at our office. If 
you are contemplating selling this Fall 
let us give you in greater detail the 
Mower CERTIFIED LIsTING sales plan 
Or better still, fill out the coupon below 
in order to receive full information 


N.Y. C 


I am contemplating selling my yacht (Name) 
t > F 7 « 


(Type) 


, and I would like to receive full information 


in regard to the Mower CERTIFIED LisTING Sales Plan 


Ps oe Oe 


Address... 
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YACHT BROKER 


HARRY W. SANFORD so veiZitvscs 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 
501 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


. “To offer yachts which will be a pleasure for you to own and a recommendation for us to sell; to render such service as to 
Our Motto * have you feel you should like to do business with us again.”’ , 


Telephone 


INSURANCE 





AN OPPORTUNITY 





O. 1373 — FOR SALE —A .very beautiful express twin-screw 
cruiser, speed 25 miles. Has sleeping accommodations for seven 
persons besides the crew. Also has tub. The hull is of mahogany, 





of the best construction. The snappiest looking craft available which 
should appeal to one desiring a craft of outstanding beauty with ex- 


cellent and clean cut lines. 








shower. Two separate berths in lobby. Sunken deck dining saloon. A very fine craft. 
kept up in the best possible manner. 


O. 1785 — FOR SALE — 80’ consolidated twin-screw cruiser, speed 15 miles. 
One large double stateroom with private bath. Two single staterooms with 





‘Gt niias: 
JITITITITIITITYI 





TO. 1969— FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Desirable 80’ twin-screw cruising 
houseboat, built in 1925. One single, four double staterooms, three bathrooms, 


etc. A very comfortable and well designed craft. 

















‘Service that’s Different’’ 


JOHN H. WELLS, Inc. YACHT 


ARCHITECTS 347 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Murray Hill 3126 


NAVAL 


BROKERS 
























































An exceptional opportunity to purchase a 1926 cruiser for this summer's use, 72’ x 14’ 6” x 4’ 4”. 
June 1926, this cruiser is now available, as the owner has made plans for a larger boat. 
*r, on starboard 


and Lawley built, delive 

HULL — Double pioghes and strongly constructed. Oak keel, white oak steam bent 
frames. Oregon % inches inside, % inches outside, all brass and copper fastened. 
White pine decks. 

POWER we ANT — Two Model x — 6-cylinder, 4-cycle 5%” Speedways, 150 
horse each. Speed 14 m.p 

oo“ OUSE — The deck house t oy one of the main features of this craft being about 

sleet _— and 9 feet wide. Extending across the after end is a large upholstered 
re is also a book case, desk and io. 

ACCOMMODATIONS The owner's double stateroom is in the after end and 
extends the full width of the boat. There are two berths in this room with bureau 
between. Two large hanging lockers are in the forward end. Directly forward of the 














TO. 613 — FOR SALE — This combination North and South cruiser, 82 feet over- 

14 ft. 6 in. hyn 4 ft. draught. Powered with two 6-cylinder 115 h.p. Speed- 

ways 1923. Speed 1 Accommodations exceptionally roomy, providing three 

double and one Single ‘staterooms, one bath, three toilets. Dining salon and galley in 

deckhouse. Boat now in commission and in perfect condition. Price and further 
particulars John H. Wells, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York City 





**Wells’’ designed 


owner's room, on the port side is a bathroom with tub and shower 

side is the companionway from deck. Amidship are two staterooms having 40-inch 
berths and locker. The port stateroom also contains writing desk and bureau. A 
toilet adjoins the starboard room. Forward of the engine room is a comfortable 
cabin, with large upholstered seat on three sides. This is used as a breakfast room. 
A toilet adjoins this room also. The galley is forward of this lower cabin, and is 


completely equipped with every convenience. 
GENERAL — A finer yacht could not be built having had utmost care in construction 

and appointments 
Further particulars and appointment for ins tion in New York can be 
arranged through John H. Wells, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
: 7 





564 — FUR SALE —A real husky sea going cruiser built of finest material, 
10 ft. 6 in. beam, 3 ft. 6 in. drafts. 


TO 
4 and completely equipped, 46 feet overall, 
Powered with a six cylinder 32 h.p. Scripps installed 1923 and in perfect condition. 


Exceptionally large cockpit, galley, toilet, and main saloon having four berths. 


Independent lighting plant, electric bilge pump, etc. In absolutely first class con- 
dition. Can ught at a very reasonable figure. For price and further particulars. 


John H. Wells, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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CHARLES D. MOWER 


347 Madison 


Yacht 4 
Brokerage Naval Architect Avenue 


at 45th Sc. 


Marine FREDERIC P. HUMPHREYS New York 


Insurance 


Cable: Mowercd 


E. P. NEVIN MURray Hill 2320 


























For Cruising 
Without a Paid Hand 


ERE is an able auxiliary schooner 
yacht completely equipped. Brand 

new in 1925. She is 40’ x 27’ 7” x 9 3” 
x 5’ 6’’. She was designed and the con- 
struction supervised by Charles D. 
Mower. Her engine is a real power plant, 
a four-cylinder Gray, which gives her a 
speed of six miles under power. A double 
stateroom with two berths, as well as an 
ample main cabin also with two berths. 
We can vouch for her in every detail. 


FOR SALE. 








HE was launched only two months ago and is 
barely broken in. Her equipment is exceptionally 
complete, inchuding hot and cold water and all 
fixtures, a 110-volt Universal plant for lighting and 
heating, electric winch, air pump, bilge pump, and 
fans. Her construction is exceptional, including steel 





bulkheads. Ample accommodations for after-guard 
and crew, for she is 67’ overall. Draft 4”. Two 100 
h.p. Sterling “‘Sea Gulls” give a cruising speed of 
twelve to fourteen knots. This is a real opportunity 
whether you buy her now for immediate use—for the 
South in Winter, or want to wait until next Spring 


Apply for full details in regard to both vessels to 


CHARLES D. MOWER 


New York City 


347 Madison Ave. Murray Hill 2320 
le a en en nem emennein een om a —{USE THE COUPON }-<-<<-------------— 
Name DG. Oodle 6 wk OM de Ob eee se Oe,sced SE 
SO ee eee SE ea, eee ope Purchase... .. 
Charter 
Power ae SS Maximum .. 
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WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


Naval Architects, Marine Engineers and Yacht Brokers 


Phone, 8638 Bowling Green 


Pet 


O. 2327 — FOR SALE (immediate delivery) — Modern 145-foot twin- 
screw Diesel powered yacht, two double, two single staterooms, two 
bathrooms, two deckhouses with owner’s deck stateroom. Excellent seaboat. 





O. 2334 — FOR SALE — Fine express cruiser, 85’ long, 14’ 3” beam, 
built by Lawley & Son. Powered with two 6-cylinder Sterlings, speed 
16-18 miles. One double, three single staterooms, dining saloon, etc. 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 


Cable Address: Yachting, N. Y. 


O. 202 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Practically new 85-foot twin- 

screw houseboat, very commodious accommodations. Three double, 

two single staterooms, three bathrooms. Most desirable houseboat available. 
First-class condition. 


O. 2878 — FOR SALE — 56-foot twin-screw Elco cruiser, three state- 
Zs rooms, saloon with four berths, bathroom, toilet, etc. One berth in 
deck house. Price attractive. 


WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 


SALE AND CHARTER. 


PLANS, PHOTOS AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST 























Telephone 
SUPERIOR 0806 


Yacht Brokers -- 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO., Inc. 


Naval Architects «-- - 


400 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
Chicago, Iil. 


Marine Insurance 


We have a complete list of all steam and power yachts, auxiliaries, and houseboats, which are offered for SALE and CHARTER. 
Plans, photographs and full particulars, furnished on request. 








- Practically new 65’ x 14’ x 4’ deckhouse cruiser. Two 
Large deckhouse dining saloon for- 
Speed up to 15 


GREBE 


TO. 1107 FOR SALE 
4 double staterooms, two toilets and bath. 
ward Roomy crew's quarters. Powered with Sterling engines ed 
miles. One-man control Ideal boat for cruising any waters. HENRY (¢ 
& CO., INC., 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


TO. 1024— FOR SALE — 45’ cruiser. Semi- 

a enclosed bridge. One double stateroom, two 

toilets. Sleeps four in main cabin. Unusually large TO. 566 
deck space. Built of mahogany. Completely equipped 4 yacht 
and in excellent condition throughout. Speed up to roomy, comfortable deck 
15 miles. Reasonable price. HENRY C. GREBE motors 

& CO., INC., 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FOR SALE 


Co., 


- 55’ x 13’ twin-scréw power 
One double stateroom, large main saloon 
Powered with two Sterling 
Large crew's quarters , 
and in excellent condition 

. INC., 400 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Speed way 


two toilets, 


73’ x 13’ 6” x 3’ 6” twin-screw cruising yacht 
+ motors Speed up to 18 miles Two single, one double stateroom 
dining saloon in deckhouse with two transoms Beautifully finished and furnished, 
HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC., 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


TO. 985 FOR SALE 


Illinois 


TO. 1018 FOR SALE Practically new 54-foot 
4 Great Lakes Express Cruiser in excellent condition 
Has beautiful mahogany deckhouse enclosing bridge 
which was added this spring Two six cylinder Sterling 
Dolphin motors complete Speed 23 miles per hour 
Has Delco lighting plant Forward and after cabins 
finished in mahogany Sleeping accommodations in 
owner's quarters for 6-8 Separate crew's quarters for 
. Most complete in every detail Price very 
tractive for delivery in fall in commission. Owner 
building larger boat 


Yacht very complete 
ENRY C. GREBE & 
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Naval Architect and Engineer 


136 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


YACHT BROKER 





DAVID S. BECHTEL 







Telephone: Lombard 2072 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Powere 


Davio S, BECHTE. 
189 GouTw arn SrKEe) 
*PIILADELPHIA, F Ay 


x 4’ 8” 


all con 
single 
shower 







machir 
light, 































eight. To settle an estate and for quick sale the price is $16,500 cas 


auxiliary yawl, nm 


Price $11,000 


76-Foot auxiliary schooner. May 56-Foot 


Price $12,000 


83-Foot auxiliary schooner. May 


$20,000. chartered. commission 


Make offer. 


be chartered. Price be 


Make offer. 





for charter 





Elco cruisers, schooners, power yachts, speed boats, 
runabouts, commercial boats for sale and charter 


DAVID S. BECHTEL 136 South Fourth Street 





any. Galley 
quarters in forecastle 
electrically, 


double lighting plants, « 


-d with two 


trols at that 
staterooms, 


Interior finish white 
forward of 


1¢, heated 


yw n 


ho 


Open 


h.p. motors. Speed 19.7 m.p.h 
Wood construction 
including dining saloon 
point. 


two 


$18,000 


Steers 
T we 
toilets 


engine 


racing Herresh 
new sails, etc. Pt 
Make offer 


Speedway 


trom bridg« 
and 
tub 


» double 
bath 


room and 


Everything electrical 
windlass 
ondition of 


tk ( 


Send me data of your boats for sale or charter or your 
requirements if in the market to purchase or charter 


FOR SALE 


Se 
Beautiful 80-foot Herreshoff twin-screw 
six-cylinder 
Hull 80’ x 11’ 10” 
Sunken trunk cabins 


cruiser 


180 


with 
one 


and 


enamel and mahog 
crews 


search 


boat excellent. Large fuel capacity, both gas and 
water. Plenty of deck space and very comtortabk 
accommodations. The owner has spared no 
expense to obtain a perfect yacht everything 
is the best that money can buy as an inspection 
will show. Owner wishes a smaller high-speed cruiser in like condition. The price is reasonable for the above cruiser and can be had im 
mediately. For further particulars apply to Davin S. BECHTEL, Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 








FOR SALE Exceptional opportunity to pur- NOTE Woucan ssi iencth oscrall sate oflrs defn 
: ibout 60-65 ft. lengt ake offers 
chase one of the most desirable =, fi: jetter. photographs, arrangement plans 
yachts of her class at a very reasonable price = jowest price including brokers commiss 
Length overall 75 ft., beam 12 ft., draft 3 ft. 9 in. Designed by Tams, Lemoine 
& Crane, built by Geo. Lawley & Son Co. Powered with two six-cylinder 
Speedways which give her an excellent cruising speed. Arrangement is as S 42-foot cruiser, built by the I Works for fis R 
follows: Large open cockpit aft with awning over, then the ladies’ cabin wit! FOR ALE Southern waters.* 42 ft. 8 in. lengt! r 10 ft. ¢ 
wardrobe, bureau, lockers and two sofa berths. Next on the starboard side is beam and extreme draft of 30’. She is wered with two El . 
the lavatory with medicine locker, port side is the toilet with lockers; passag¢ which give her a speed of 15 m.; with f load. Trunk MM 
between leading to the saloon which has lockers, buffet and two sofa berths bridge deck amidship and a cockpit aft. Large well ventilat« x r 
The galley is forward and is complete in every respect hen comes a larg with two 80-gallon gas tanks. The owner's cab $ ered fr I R 
water tight cockpit with the controls. The engine room is forward and is equipped with large hanging lockers or closets, two bert " back 
crews’ quarters is forward of this. The boat is fully equipped and i that hinge up for upper berths, toilet, galley, ice box and ma S| 
sion. This boat is one of the season's best offers ments tor ort in hot weather wl t mmon in boa f rs 
For further particulars apply t« Pr s reasonable. I further particula to DAVID S. BECHTEI 
DAVID S. BECHTEL Naval Architect and Vacht Broker Va irchite nd Yacht Broker, 136 $8 rth Street. P j I 
136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia *Now I 
FOR SAI FE 57-foot, 30 mile per hour express cruiser, twin screw, mahogany hull and deckhouse, accommodatior 
h. Nothing lower will be nsidere 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


























































B. T. DOBSON 
Naval Architect 
New Bedford, Mass. 


DESIGNER OF SAILING CRAFT, AUX- 
ILIARIES AND POWER YACHTS. 








[EA-NEDWIDEK 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


347 MADISON AVE. 
TEL. - MURRAY HILL - 2320. 
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N-Y. CITY. 





The Thompson Automatic 
Feathering Propeller 


is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. 
It reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at 
absolute neutral when boat is under sail. 


NOYES MACHINE Co. 


Front Street, South Portland, Maine, U.S. A. 





a 











S. S. CROCKER, Jr. 
Naval Architect 


YACHT BROKER AND MARINE 
INSURANCE 


333 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone Main 0385 





a 


E. LOCKWOOD HAGGAS 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and ENGINEER 
Designs for 
Yachts — Motorboats — Steamers — 
Schooners — Tu: 7 of Steel 
or 


14 S. Wissahickon Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK 


Naval Architect and 
Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


602 Pantages Theatre Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

















Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., ““Murwat” 


J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
OFFICE: 

136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 





CROWNINSHIELD, 
BURBANK & HOWARD 


Naval Architects & Yacht Brokers 
Marine Insurance 
31 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


FREDERICK M. HOYT 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


or and Cruising Yachts Designed 
their construction supervised 


50 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Telephone; Vanderbilt 16499 




















GORDON MUNROE 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and YACHT BROKER 


MUNROE MOTOR SAILERS 
66 Grampian Way :: Boston 25, Mass. 








P. L. RHODES 


Naval Architect — Engineer 
CORRECT DESIGNS 
Any Type — Any Size — Any Service 
103 Park Ave.—New York City—Ashland 4859 





Telephone: Granite 3281 and 5407-M 


RALPH E. WINSLOW 


Naval Architect 


Murray & Tregurtha Bidg., 2 Hancock Street 
Atiantic (Quincy), Mass. 
Sailing, Auxiliary Motor and Diesel Yachts 
designed and construction supervised. 
22 years’ experience — Personal Attention 


























T. B. F. BENSON 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and YACHT BROKER 
167 Younge Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
Cable Address: “ Bingley,’ Toronto 











For Sale — 


Dodge Watercar, mahogany, 1925 model, 
single cockpit, speed 20 m. p. h. Price 
$1900. B. CLARK, 100 Broadway, New 
York City. Telephone Rector gooo. 


LIVINGSTON & RICE 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
Specialising in designing and supervising 
construction of Diesel propelled vessels. 


2 Rector Street, New York City 
Telephone: Whitehall 7122 




















Tuomas D.BoweEs,M.E. 
Naval Architect and Engineer 
Offices: Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FOR S 28-foot motor boat. 6-foot beam, 

draws 3 feet water. Good able 
boat, built by Gardner at Swampscott. Speed 
nine miles. 16 h.p. four-cycle Lathrop motor, 
self starter. Boat is three years old, as is motor. 
Both in good condition. To those interested I will 
send photographs and any particulars about boat 
and engine. Would make good fish boat or tender 
to small yacht for towing purposes. WILLARD B. 
JacKsoNn, Marblehead, Mass. 





MARCONI 
HOLLOW SPARS 


BUILT BY 
PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. 


East Boston, Mass. 




















MODEL STAR BOATS 
Scale Models Guaranteed to Sail 
Length Overall 
2214 inches or 3334 inches 
SIMPLIFIED CONSTRUCTION SETS 
For Circular Write 
MODEL BOAT WORKS 
56 Davenport Street : Stamford, Conn. 


Will Trade SEXTANT 
for CHRONOMETER or other 
Yachting Equipment 


H. W. BARRACLOUGH 
3649 North 10th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
Sail Maker 


Special attention given to Yacht sails of all 
kinds, canvas work of every description. 
Estimates cheerfully given. 

MARINE BASIN 
Ft. Hubbard St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















THE J. H. CURTISS CoO., Inc. 
Marine Plumbing Supplies 


Manufacturers of 
Water Closets, Lavatories and Other 
Marine Specialties 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
GOBLET ¢ Closets and Specialties 


4 SOUTH STREET NEW YORK 




















Burgess, Swasey & Paine 
Naval Architects 


585 Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass. 
Tel. Back Bay 3073 Cable, Burgess Boston 











TO SETTLE 


FOR SALE ‘Sstkte 


FRIENDSHIP SLOOP — One of the best of the 
type available. Dimensions about 37’ x 11’ 6” x 
5’ 6”. Flush deck, self bailing cockpit, 2-cylinder 
motor. Sleeps six comfortably. Spars, sails, standing 
rigging, mattresses, blankets, cushions, etc., new. 
Equipment is unusually complete, including Ship- 
mate stove, dishes, silver, pots and pans, lanterns 
and lights, toilet, lead line, compass, charts, life 
preservers, mahogany ladder, mahogany skylight, 
dinghy, etc. Boat recently overhauled and painted 
inside and out and is in first class condition. In- 
spection in commission at Stamford, Conn. Photo- 
graphs upon request. Price is reasonable and terms 
will be arranged if desired. Brokers protected. 


W. H. deFONTAINE, Jr. 
52 Broadway NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Hanover 5027 


ra 





Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc. 


Naval Architects 7 Engineers 
Yacht Brokers 


160 STATE STREET r McKIn ey Bipe. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Formerly — General Managers and Chief Naval 
Architects for George Lawley & Son Corp. 

















Wilson & Silsby, Inc. 
Sail Makers 


ROWE’S WHARF 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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For Sale: Twin-Screw Cruising Houseboat 


BSOLUTELY the handsomest and best yacht of her size and type available. Everything the best and in perfect 
condition. Has been used very little. Very comfortable. Has proven very able in heavy weather. Two 6-cylinder 
engines give a cruising speed of twelve miles. Owing to excellent interior arrangement this yacht has accommoda- 
tions equal to much larger yachts. One single and two double staterooms, with extension sofa in lower saloon, give 
sleeping accommodations for six to eight guests. Will sell reasonable. 


SOUTHERN YACHT AGENCY, AMERICAN BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





ie 




















ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE INSURANCE 


TAMS & KING 














250 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Telephone Murray Hill 6656 











Offer all of the desirable yachts available for sale and charter, some of which are illustrated below 




















35-foot Herreshoff 


N‘ ). 7096 — FOR SALE — Price reasonable. 
4 about, built 1908. 75 h.p. 6-cylinder Sterling, 
electric starter. Very roomy cockpit 


TO. 8410 — FOR SALE (at an attractive price 57-foot cruising 
4 motor yacht. Built 1924. Has two 6-cylinder Scripps motors, two 
double staterooms, bathroom, deck saloon, etc. Excellent condition 


new 





ae. <> 


N2: 1912 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER This commodious 77- seboat, 
foot houseboat: speed 10 miles. Has four staterooms, two baths, 


dining saloon and deck sitting room. 


N° 1941 FOR SALE OR CHARTER Hou 
4 23 feet x 4 feet. Six staterooms, four bathrooms, dining and ds 


sitting rooms 








run 
1923 with 


t 





100 feet x 


ny 
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JOHN G. ALDEN 


148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








NAVAL ARCHITECT 


YACHT BROKER 











O. 227 — FOR SALE — Alden designed 
4 schooner ‘““VOYAGER", 36’ 3” x 28’ 6” x 
10’ x 5’ 9”. Built 1924 and has had best of care. 
Entirely refinished below. Berths for four. 
Equipment unusually complete, including new 
light sails and new winter cover. Model K K Red 
Wing located in separate engine room. Speed 
under power 6 miles. Now in commission. A pply 
to John G. Alden, 148 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


+<« 








>> 


TO. 274-F — FOR SALE — New Auxiliary 
Marconi Ketch just completed and ready 
for delivery. Can be handled alone by a boy. 
Forward stateroom with built-in berth and pipe 
berth forming double cabin. Toilet forward. 
Main cabin which has two transom berths, gal- 
ley aft. Kermath engine. We suggest your wiring 
for further particulars to John G. Alden, 148 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 





O. 3123 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary keel schooner 49’ 11” x 43’ x 13’ 

4” x 5’; built 1925; of unusually heavy and careful construction; JO. 751— FOR SALE — Desirable single-handed auxiliary keel yawl, 
stiff and able (14,000 Ibs. outside ballast); good beam; moderate draft; N 31’ 11” x 23’ 6” x 8’ 6” x 5’. Comfortable cabin containing three 
remarkably good accommodations; double stateroom; large main cabin; _ perths and toilet. New Redwing motor. Now Single head rig. Sails good 
separate forecastle; separate engine room; easily handled; upkeep slight Boat well cared for and in good condition. A pply to John G. Alden, 148 
(finish fairly plain, teak trim); a good all the year round boat. Apply to State Street, Boston, Mass. : 

John G. Alden, 148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





; 


Desirable auxiliary keel yawl, 41’ x 28’ x 10 


TO. 638 — FOR SALE — Able single-handed cruising ketch. Outside 
1 lead ballast. 36’ x 26’ 6’ x 9’ 8” x 5’. Built 1920. Has double state- 
room forward, and two berths in main cabin. Toilet. Kermath four- 
cylinder motor 1923. In first class condition. Apply to John G. Aiden, 
148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO. 223 — FOR SALE 
N x 5’7”. Designed by Alden; built 1924. Outside lead ballast. New 
Marconi rig. Hallow mainmast and iron boom. Sleeps four. Scripps motor 
giving speed of 7!4 miles. A very handy and able cruiser now in commis- 
sion. Apply to John G. Alden, 148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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YACHT BROKER JOHN G. ALDEN NAVAL ARCHITECT 


148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


























‘ FOR SOUTHERN WATERS ) 


For those planning spending this winter in the south, we 
are offering many suitable boats and solicit your inquiries. 
Boats shown below are only a few of those offered. ) 
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TO. 2955 — FOR SALE — Very well known and de- N! ). 309 NEW CENTER BOARD SCHOONERS! Six of thes« 
sirable centerboard schooner. 57’ x 46’ x 15’ 6” x 4’. i boats now under construction for Fall delivery, 43’ x 33’ 3” x 12’ 6” 
Built 1924. Has done offshore cruising. Cabin arrangement x 4’ 2”. Designed by Mr. Alden for those who desire offshore cruising 
most comfortable, includes one double stateroom and four Combined with the ability to enter shallow harbors or rivers. Three 
berths in main cabin. Four-cylinder motor. Complete separate cabin plans to choose from, giving owner's quarters for six to 
equipment. Apply to John G. Alden, 148 State Street, seven persons. Forecastle, toilet and auxiliary. Apply to John G. Alden, 
Boston, Mass. 148 State Street, Boston, Mass 





3339 FOR SALE — Elco 56’ deckhouse cruiser. Delivered Fall N2: 3099 FOR SALE In commission. A very attractive 50-foot 
I “1925. Now in commission. Owner's quarters include two single and i power houseboat suited for Southern use. Designed by Watts, built 


two double staterooms, two toilets one bath and comfortable deckhouse. 1923. Very well cared for and in excellent condition. Accommodations 
Two Elco four-cylinder engines. Forecastle with two berths. Boat in include two double and one single cabin, two berths in main cabin and one 
excellent condition. Apply to John G. Alden, 148 State Street, Boston, in deck house, two toilets and one bath. Forecastle and galley forward. 
Mass. A pply to John G. Alden, 148 State Street, Boston, Mass 


FOR SOUTHERN WATERS 


IF YOU ARE CONSIDERING SELLING OR CHARTERING YOUR YACHT 
WE WILL APPRECIATE THE OPPORTUNITY OF LISTING IT ON OUR 
BOOKS. WE ARE RECEIVING INQUIRIES FOR THIS WINTER ALREADY 
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BURGESS, RIGG & MORGAN, LTD. 


benecpevenbesy pe Naval Architects 7 Yacht “Brokers CABLE ADDRESS 
BOWLING GREEN a 
0595 - 0596 11 Broadway, New York : 





Messrs. Burcegss, Ricc © MorGan, Lrp., wish to announce the 
opening of offices at 11 BRoapway, New Yor«k Curry, for the pur- 
pose of engaging in Naval Architecture, Y acht ‘Designing, Marine 
Engineering, Surveying, Yacht and Ship “Brokerage and Marine 


Insurance. 


(@ The President of the firm is Mr. W. Startinc Burcgss, formerly 
of the firm of Burgess, Swasey (& Paine, designers of the famous 
racing schooner Advance, the ocean racer Mariner, the Mayflower, and 
many of the champion yachts in the rating classes. 

@ Mr. J. Linton Rico is head of the brokerage and business 
departments, in which is now incorporated the firm of Rigg’s Yacht 
Agency. 

@ Mr. Jasper Morcan will be associated with Mr. Burgess in 


the designing department. 





FOR SALE 
No. 9044 


NE of the famous Sewanhaka 

schooners and probably the best 
boat of the class. Ideal for racing or 
cruising and able to go to sea in com- 
fort. Exceptionally well built with 
teak houses, waterways, rails, etc., 
bronze fastenings. 


@ Comfortable accommodations for 
six aft with splendid double state- 
room. Three toilets. Equipment most 
exceptional and complete including 
two suits of sails both as good as new, 
one made by Ratsey in England. Also 
complete light sails and storm sails. 


@ Modern staysail rig with loose 
footed mainsail, made by Ratsey of 
Cowes. All latest types light sails, 
staysails, etc. Herreshoff anchors. 
Scripps motor, giving speed of six 
miles per hour. These boats are very 
much in demand and their second- 
hand value is steadily increasing. 


@ Further particulars from Burcegss, 
Ricco @” MorcGan, Ltp., 11 Broap- 
way, New York City. 
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BURGESS, RIGG & MORGAN, LTD. 


TELEPHONES , val .Architects + Yacht “Brokers ini _ 
BE os agree Naval Architect | Ye cf By CABLE ADDRESS 
0595 - 0596 11 Broadway, New York ’ 











FOR SALE 
No. 7295 


NUSUAL offering of one of the best Alder 
schooners ever built. An ideal sea ~ 
strong, sturdy, yet with a good turn of 


speed. Made wonderful showing in the Bermuda 


race this year. Was fitted out this spring for a 


x 





in 


\ 
it 
& 
transatlantic voyage and consequently is ¢ 
ceptionally well found with everything neces 


u ’ . 
M sary for ocean cruising, including a complet 
: suit of light sails and storm sails. Her dimensions 

dr aft 






y/\= 





are: 5’ 6” l.o.a. 42’ l.w.l.\14' beam 7’ ¢ 
Built in 1924 and is as good as a new boat 
today. Has many unusual and most desirable 
features, including two large separate cabins 
with sleeping accommodations for cight people 
aft. 6’ 6” headroom throughout in both cabins 
With all this she is smal! enough to be hat 
Scripps motor Model 





ca 





by one man if necessary 
F-4 gives speed of better than six miles per hour 
Quick action necessary to secure this little yacht 
as she is a most popular type and will not remain 
on the market long. Full particulars, price, 
plan, etc., from BURGESS, RIGG @& MORGAN 
Lrp., 11 Broadway, New York City 





screw power ge with Diesel engine For SALE — NO. 8043 Cruising and racing schooner. Dimensions 
x 133’ 7” x 20’ 3" x 7’ 6” draft. Speed upt 97’ 66’ 9” =x 18 10” x 11’ 4” draft. Designed Gnd built by Lawley. Has 
which gives speed of eight miles per hour. Owner 

large galoon with heating stove 


FOr SALE — NO. 5036 — Twi 
Built 1920. Dimensions: 144’ 7 
15 miles an hour. Very heavily constructed oan entively suitable for long ocear Sterling motor, 60 h.p 


voyages Splendid owner's accommodations. Five staterooms. Very economical jouble stateroom aft, three guest staterooms 

to operate. Cruising radius about 2,500 miles, without refueling. Specifications Ratsey sails. Probably the most desirable schooner on the market at the present 

full particulars, plan, etc.,from BURGESS, RIGG & MORGAN, Lrp., 1! ime. Further particulars from BURGESS, RIGG & MORGAN, Ltp., I! 
Broadway, New York City 


Broadway, New York City 





;OR SALE — NO. 7096 — Famous schooner Harpoon, built for the lat 
be Ww Nutting to sail across the Atlantic. Dimensions: 40’ 6” x 33’ x 11’ >OR SALE — NO. 8059 — One of the best shallow-draft cruising y awls ever 
6” x 7’ draft. Is an extremely able and comfortable little ship with cruising turned out. Dimensions: 63’ 6” x 45’ 8” x 15° 6” x 4’ draft. Modern Marconi 
qecemnaanianions for four and a man. Sails by Burrows, new 1925. Sterling rig. Ratsey sails. Two large staterooms and comfortable saloon all finished in 
motor, 15 h.p. Bargain for quick sale. Further particulars from BURGESS, mahogany. Especially desirable tor Southern cruising. Further particulars, plan 
from BURGESS, RIGG & MORGAN, Lrp., 11 Broadway, New wk City 


RIGG & MORGAN, Ltp., 11 Broadway, New York City 
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No. 746 
FOR SALE 


One of the well-known 
Victory Class sloops, 
31’ 6” o.a., 20’ 10” w.l., 
7’ beam, 4 10” draft 
Built by Henry B 
Nevins, from designs 
by William Gardiner 
There are ten boats 
actively racing in this 
Class, which is one of 
the keenest on Long 
Island Sound, and the 
buyer of this boat can 
have the keenest kind 
of racing. For further 
data, price and location, 
consult R. M. HAD- 
DOCK, Naval Archi 
tect and Yacht Broker, 
50 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 








: No. 782 
_ FOR SALE 


For fall delivery, one 
of the very best of 
the New York Yacht 
Club 40-footers. Has 
been a very consistent 
prize winner. Probably 
in better shape than 
any other boat in the 
Class. Inventory most 
complete. For further 
data, price, etc., con- 
sult R. M. Happock, 
50 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
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No. 7138 —FOR SALE 


Shoal-draft knockabout sloop, 34’ 0.a., 25’ w.l., 8’ beam, 4’ draft. 
Herreshoff and built by The Herreshoff 
Manufacturing Company. Unusually large cockpit and rocmy 
cabin with two double berths. Very smart under sail and probably 
one’ of the best shoal draft sloops ever built. For further data, 
price, etc., consult R. M. HADDOCK, Naval Architect and Yacht 


Designed by N. G. 


Broker, 50 East 42nd Street, New York City. 











FOR SALE 
OR EXCHANGE 


62 Foot o.a. Herschoft 
Knockabout. Built 1906 
Rebuilt by Johnson, Bay- 
head, N. J., 1926. Beam 
15%’. Draught 344’. Yel 
low Pine Planking, brass 
screwed. Hollow Mast 
Sails and engine used one 
season. Engine 35 h.p 
Kermath. New running 
gear. Everything in A 
condition. Sleeps eight 
comfortably. Located at 
Toms River, N. J. Owner 
has changed plans and 
will sell cheap. Cost pres 
ent owner $8,500.00. Wil 
consider exchange for 40 
Express Cruiser 


JAS. R. HENSLER 
Toms River, N. J. 

















O. 671— FOR 
4 SALE—30’ 
waterline keel 
schooner, built from 
designs by B. B. 
Crowninshield. A 
very desirab!e boat 
for short cruising as 
she has a comfort- 
able main cabin 
with two large 
berths, toilet, galley 
and room for a pipe 
berth forward. If 
you want to race 
there is a class of 
these boats on Long 
Island Sound. For 
further particulars, 
price, etc., consult 
R. M. Happock, 
Naval Architect and 
Yacht Broker, 50 
East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 








WANTED 
Elco Cruisette 


Mail particulars to 
B. CLARK 
100 Broadway, New York City 





RIDGE-DECK 


York City. 





cabin cruiser, to settle 

estate will sacrifice, 50x 11. Newly painted 
and overhauled, new Sterling motor, separate 
electric light plant, gas cooking plant, running 
water, mahogany and oak throughout, copper 
fastened. Sleeps six. Fully equipped with linens, 
dishes, silver and wicker furniture. In commis- 
sion, $5,000. MURPHY, 1860 Broadway. New 











TO. 7217 FOR SALE One of a number of R 
4 sloops that we are offering for sale. Several are 
among the best in the Class while others are boats 
with possibilities. Also a number that have been mors 
or less outclassed but would be desirable boats to 
make a small cruising boat out of or for day sailing 
Would be very glad to send complete data regarding R 
boats to anyone interested. R. M. HADDOCK, 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 50 East 42nd 
Street, New York City 











FRANK BOWNE JONES, Yacht Agent 


TELEPHONE 
Whitehall 1170 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS 
“Windward,” N.Y. 


SALES AND CHARTERS — NAVAL ARCHITECTURE — MARINE INSURANCE— APPRAISALS 
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A BARGAIN AT $8,500 
Address: W. B. COOK, 35 West 42nd Street, New York, or any Broker 


AVING bought a 

larger boat, owner 
is offering “Lady Evelyn” 
for sale. Built i N. Y. 
Yacht, Launch & Engine 
Company, all interior 
mahogany. Four-cylinder, 
40 h.p. Lathrop motor 
with self-starter, etc., new 
in 1924. Cruising speed 8 
miles, maximum (meas 
ured) 10 m.p.h. Electric 
lights and searchlight. 
New Protane gas installa- 
tion 1926. Eleven-foot 
tender with Johnson. Has 
cruised from Canada to 
Cuba. Wonderfulsea boat 
Easily handled by one 
man. Owner's family has 
spent last five summers 
aboard. Ready to launch 
at B. F. Wood's Yard, 
City Island 





One of the popu 
lar Manchester 
17-foot class. In 
absolutely first 
class condition 
Built by Calder- 
wood, of Man 
chester, in 1923 
Full racing equip- 
ment. Apply to 8 
5S. CROCKER, JR 

Yacht Broker, 333 
Washington 8t 

Boston 























No. 629 
For Sale 


Auxiliary schooner, 53’ 6” o.a., 
10’ 9” wl, 
draft. Built by Hodgdon Bros., 
William H 


Main cabin sleeps four, 


14’ beam and 7’ 3” 


from designs by 
Hand 
ifter cabin two and two berths 
in forecastle. Toilet and galley 
Sterling motor. New sails 1925 
with modern staysail rig 
This schooner is offered at a 
immediate 


bargain price for 


sale. For further information 


consult 


R. M. HADDOCK 


50 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


FOR SALE Completely rebuilt,out 
x fitted and equipped 
cruiser, 30’ x 8’. Dual ignition, gasoline 
tanks, pumps, steering, etc Speed 12 miles 
Exceptionally roomy cockpit, seats 15. Will 
sacrifice In commission 


John Kohler Mohr, Bay City, Mich. 











GUNNING BOAT 
FOR SALE 


Bugeye My x 12’ x 3’ 1”. Powered with two 10 
H.P. Harris engines. Boat and motor in perfect 
condition. Mrs. Bessie E. Barnes, Charlestown 
Maryland 
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ABLE CRUISING AUXILIARY YAWL 
Completely found in every detail for extended cruises 
38’ x 25’ x 12’ x 4’ keel boat with small centerboard under 
floor. Hard pine planking, brass-screw fastenings and oak 


rames built by Lawiey. Cabin is 11’ 6” wide. Berth 

orward for man if one is desired, though the boat is a 

verfect single hander. 12 h.p. 2-cylinder motor. Write 

or further particulars, Charles Schriner, Grantville, 
College Point, Long Island 











Schooner Yacht 


55’ x 42’ x 13’ 5’ x 6’ 3”. 4-cycle engine, two double 
staterooms, large saloon, electric lights, galley 
Sails and rigging in good condition. Comfortable and 
easily handled. In commission. Owner has larger 
boat. Price $4500. Call or write Ruxton Gram- 
ercy 3882 28 West 23rd Street, New York 





Will Trade for Schooner 
40-foot Bridge Deck Cruiser 


H. W. BARRACLOUGH 
3649 North 10th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

















os SALI Aux 
iliary, Built 1925 by 
R Bieglow 
C. A. Nedwidek. 21’ 9” 
x 17’ x 7’ x3’ 10”. Uni- 
versal engine, out of the 
way under cuddy but 
completely accessible 
Feathering wheel, brass 
water jacketed exhaust 
Lead keel. Oak frames, 
deadwood, brass screw 
fastened cedar planking 
teak trim throughout 
Tested copper floating 
tanks. Built in best pos- 
sible manner and ts in 
excellentcondition 
throughout. Location 
Edgertown Box 82 
Care of YACHTING, 25 
West 43rd 8 New 
York, 





designer 


37 ft. o.a., 9 ft 
Solid mahogany and oak cabin very roomy, 6 ft. headroom 
over enclosed galley and toilet room. Sleeps four peopk 
Unusually completely equipped, hair cushions for cabin 
and cockpit. Round bottom tender. 40-gallon water tank ; 
running water in galley and toilet. Edson steering gear 
with mahogany wheel. Sails, covers and running rigging 
new 1926. Tobin bronze standing rigging and deck fittings. 
solid mahogany cockpit, watertight. Also two pipe berths 


Avenue, Port Washington, L. I., 





BEST LAWLEY 25-FOOTER AVAILABLE 


10 in. beam, 6 ft. draught, 3 tons lead kee! 


forecastle. Price $2,000.00. Write Owner, 28 Fifth 
N. ¥ 
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Deep Sea 


Cruiser 


Designed for Labrador, the West Indies, the Carrib- 


bean — to cruise in luxurious comfort in every corner 
of the world. 


Deep draft, sturdy and able; ruggedly framed of native 
Maine oak. 


Either twin-screw gasoline engines, or single screw 
Diesel; fuel capacity 1500 miles with the gasoline 
engines, and 3000 miles with the Diesel; auxiliary sail 
power. Equipped with electric refrigeration and coal 
or kerosene burning range. 


This Deep Sea Cruiser was designed for Staples, 
Johnson & Co. by William H. eal. whose crafts 
are known the world over. It provides the utmost in 
seaworthiness at a moderate price. 


Full particulars will be sent upon request. Should 
your requirements vary, we would be glad to figure 
on your own specifications or coOperate with your 
architect. There is no obligation attached. 


STAPLES, JOHNSON & CO. 
Established 1923 
Biddeford, Maine Yard on Saco River 
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Commodore James B. Ford’s Varuna, flagship of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club, sailed during Race Week by “ Butts’’ Whiting, who is seen at the stick 
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St. Augustine Y. C. Will Have 
New Clubhouse 


pen St. Augustine Yacht Club, of St. 
Augustine, Florida, which is one of the 
oldest yacht clubs in the country, will start 
1927 with a new clubhouse, work on which 
is progressing rapidly. Invitations to make 
the club their southern headquarters have 
been tendered members of many northern 
yacht clubs, and it is expected that the St. 
Augustine club will be used as an official 
base by the Philadelphia Y. C., Corinthian 
of Marblehead, Atlantic City Y. C., and 
many others. The officers of the club are as 
follows: Commodore, Senator A. M. Taylor; 
Vice Commodore, J. D. Puller; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Reginald White, and P. L. Willis, 
Chairman Membership Committee. 


Fire at Travers Island 


Fire of an unknown origin started at 
5 p.M.on July 31st at the New York Athletic 
Club station at Travers Island, and despite 
the efforts of the fire departments of New 
Rochelle and Pelham, destroyed the repair 
yard, yacht storage house, and three valu- 
able motor yachts before it could be sub- 
dued. The handsome clubhouse was un- 
touched by the flames. 


Who Is the Champion Class R 
Skipper? 


In order to decide who is the champion 
skipper in Class R on the Pacific Coast, 
three crack sailors took part in a series 
of three races over courses in San Francisco 
Bay on August 28 and 29, at the conclusion 
of the Pacific Coast Championship Regatta. 

The three skippers selected to thrash it 
out were Ted Geary, the well known Seattle 
naval architect; Lester Stone, Commodore 
of the San Francisco Y. C.; and Commodore 
Ben Weston, well known in both the Star 
and R Class. Three Class R racers were 
used, the different skippers alternating at 
the helms of the different boats. The result 
of this novel and interesting test has not yet 
been received. 

A move is on foot to have the winner of 
the series meet the premier Class R skippers 
of the East Coast and Great Lakes for na- 
tional honors in the class. 


Lake Keuka Y. C. 
The Lake Keuka Yacht Club, which has 


lain dormant for a number of years, has re- 
cently taken a new lease on life and promises 
to show a lot of activity in the future. New 
officers were elected at the recent annual 
meeting, and a schedule of races for both 
power and sail craft adopted. A small fleet 
of Class A Great Lake scows has been re- 
conditioned, and is providing keen competi- 
tion, more boats entering each succeeding 
race. 


The Outboard Marathon 


The first outboard motor marathon ever 
held took place on the Hudson River on 
August 15th, over a 75-mile course, from the 





Racing Schedule, 1926 


Aug. 30-Sept. 4—Star Class International! 
Championship. 

Sept. 4-5-6 — Annual Regatta, Detroit Gold 
Cup Committee. 

Sept. 8-9-—10 — Richardson Cup, Class R. 

Sept. 14— New York Y. C. Class R Races off 
Newport. 

Sept. 18 — President's Cup Regatta, Corinthian 
Y. C. of Washington. 





L.I.S. Y. R. A. Championship Races 
Aug. 28 — New Rochelle Y. C. 
Sept. 4-— Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
Sept. 6— Larchmont Y. C. 
Sept. 11 — Indian Harbor Y. C. 
Sept. 18 — Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
Sept. 25 City Island Y. C. 


Star Class Championship 


Aug. 30 — Bayside Y. C. 

Aug. 31 — Larchmont Y. C. 

Aug. 31 — Port Washington Y. C. 
Sept. 2— New York Y. C. 

Sept. 3-— Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
Sept. 4-— Re-sailed races and ties. 


Colonial Yacht Club anchorage to Bear 
Mountain Bridge and return. It was held 
under the auspices of the American Power 
Boat Association and the Colonial Yacht 
Club. A strong wind and rough water evi- 
dently discouraged many of the entrants, as 
there were no starters in Class A, and many 
scratched entries in the other classes as 
well. 

A. E. Sedgwick, with a Lockwood-Ash 
motor, took first prize in Class B, his time 
being 6:37:06. Honors in Class C went to 
R. L. Oakley, who turned in an elapsed 
time of 5:53:10 with a Johnson Big Twin. 
The fastest time of the day was made in the 
Free For All by V. W. Stanley, who won in 
the fine time of 4:46:05. 


Rene Jr. Wins Craig Trophy 
Race 


Despite a rough and stormy passage, and 
a thrilling encounter with a waterspout, 
Rene Jr., ex- Nueva, added to her long string 
of victories when she came home a winner of 
the Craig Trophy Race, the 200-mile ocean 
contest which started from Philadelphia on 
August 16th and ended off the Columbia 
Yacht Club in the Hudson River the follow- 
ing day. Her elapsed time was 21:28:15, a 
fine showing considering the conditions 
which she encountered. 

R. C. Roebling’s Ballantrae, from the 
Capitol Y. C., of Washington, took second 
prize, while Josephine, owned by Charles 
Walber, annexed third place. 

In the race for express cruisers over the 
same course, J. Howard Van Sciver's 
Clarella defeated Mrs. M. Walber’s Baby 
Boozer by half an hour corrected time. 

According to reports, Rene Jr. narrowly 
avoided disaster when near Cold Spring 
Inlet, near Cape May. After bucking 
through a bad storm, she was struck by a 
waterspout, which lifted her up, spun her 





around on her stern, and then dropped her. 
She was forced to lay over in Cape May for 
an hour in order to make absolutely neces- 
sary repairs. 

The summary: 

CRAIG TROPHY CRUISER RACE 
Elapsed 

time 


Corrected 
lime 


Boat, owner 
and club 

Rene Jr., L. M. Simmons, 

New York A. C 21:28:15 
Ballantrae, R. C. Roeb- 

ling, Capital Y. C.... .24:44:09 21:46:09 
Josephine, Charles Wal- 

ber, Tri State Y. C. 25:27:24 24:27:24 
Cyrille, R. A. Minshall, 

Tri State Y.C........29:14:36 25: 
Eugenia, Dr. E. Swayne, 

Yachtsmen’s Club... . 29:32:25 27:47:2: 
Katherine R., J. H. Kerr, 

Tri State Y. C 


21:12:15 


/ 


Did not finish 
EXPRESS CRUISERS 
Baby Boozer, Mrs. M. 
Walber, Tri State. . 


Clarella, J. H. Van Sciver, 
Tri State. ... . 14:30:50 


14:18:35 14:18:3: 


13:34:50 


Clarella is said to have made a record 
between Philadelphia and Atlantic City, 
when she put into the latter port 6 hours 
and 20 minutes after leaving Philadelphia, 
in order to re-fuel. 


Freeman Cup Race 


The Freeman Cup Race on Lake Ontario 
brought a big fleet of over 30 entries to the 
starting line off the Rochester Yacht Club 
at Charlotte, Lake Ontario, the course being 
70 miles in length. The finish was off 
Henderson Harbor at the eastern end of the 
lake. The winner was the Class P boat 
Stranger, owned by H. C. Strange of Toronto 
representing the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club. Following the race there was a three- 
days regatta given by the Yacht Racing 
Association which brought out some of the 
best racing seen so far on the lakes this 
year. 

In the ensuing Freeman Cup Race, a 70- 
mile race from Rochester to Stony Island, 
Lake Ontario, Aug. 2nd-3rd, Kathea 
and Acadia hooked up, and Acadia was the 
winner of their individual contest by 6 
minutes. In the first race of the L.Y.R.A. 
regatta for the Lipton Cup, Kathea beat 
Acadia by 4 minutes 54 seconds. In the 
second Lipton Cup race Acadia beat Kathea 
in turn by 7 minutes 57 seconds. In the last 
race of that series Kathea came back with a 
victory. The score between the two for this 
regatta was 35 to 32, in favor of Kathea, but 
neither of them won the Lipton Cup. That 
went to Valerie, Kathea’s older sister, by 
37 points. Valerie is undoubtedly not as 
fast as Kathea, but of the fleet of fifteen 
contestants she had the highest score. To 
cap the topsy-turvy climax, the yacht 
selected by the L.Y.R.A. council immedi- 
ately after the regatta, to represent Lake 
Ontario in the Great Lakes championship 
match for the Richardson trophy in Sep- 
tember was neither Kathea, Valerie, or 
Acadia, but Eleanor — runner-up for the 
Lipton Cup, with a score of 36. Her showing 
the last day of the regatta, when it blew 
eighteen to twenty knots and she defeated 
the fleet, greatly impressed the five members 
of the council voting. 
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Perfection in water travel! 


Immediate deliveries can be made of 
Models 28 and 23 SEA SLEDS. Let us 
prove to you that the model 28 is the 
finest high-quality boat, and the model 
23 is the finest medium-priced boat in 
the world. You will find them a rare 
combination of everything you want— 


the utmost in marine safety, comfort, 
power, speed, beauty and utility. 

Even an hour in a SEA SLED is a de- 
lightful experience—and SEA SLEDS 
are built to last for many years! 


Ask for illustrated data and specifi- 


cations. 


THE SEA SLED CORPORATION 


Sole Licensee under Hickman U. S. Patents 


Fisk Bldg., 


Broadway and 57th St., New York 
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The Larchmont O Class on a reach to the first mark at Larchmont, Varuna in the lead. 


Larchmont Race Week 


A Large Fleet, Keen Competition and Close Finishes Make the Annual Long Island Sound 
Series a “Big Success 


HE solid week of racing given each year by the 

Larchmont Yacht Club during the latter part of 

July has long been the most popular of the season's 
activities with the Long Island Sound sailors. Just how 
much of an institution it has become to those who race 
west of Eaton’s Point was never more apparent than 
between July 17th and 24th last, when the largest fleet of 
yachts that ever sailed through a Race Week series took 
part in seven days of racing, and the greatest number of 
yachts that has started on the Sound in a single regatta 
since the war came to the starting line on the first day. 
Not only on the water is Race Week popular, but the en- 
tertainment ashore each night, and the hospitality of the 
big Sound racing organization, do their share toward 
making the week the high water mark of the yachting 
season. The activity at the club house after each day’s 
racing was equal to that on the water, where nearly 200 
skippers were busily engaged in trying to prove which 
yacht was the fastest in the twenty-odd classes that 
started. 

In the first day’s race 189 yachts got away to the crack 
of the starting gun. On the last day, in spite of very poor 
racing conditions, 181 started, and the average size of 
the racing fleet for the six days was approximately 165, 
manned by over 600 amateurs. In this day of commercial- 
ism in sport, one will have to seek hard to find a greater 
number of amateurs taking part in any other sport at the 
same place and time. 


Another excellent sign was the number of juniors who 
raced not only as members of crews, but as skippers as 
well. The regatta committee, recognizing this, tried an 
innovation in this year’s Race Week, and on Tuesday, 
which has heretofore been given over largely to water 
sports, a special racing program was arranged with the 
Junior Yacht Racing Association to give the younger 
sailors their first open regatta. In this event all classes of 
6-meter length or under were scheduled, the yachts being 
sailed by crews under 18 years of age. The event was a big 
success. Eight classes filled, from the six meters down to 
the Wee Scots, and 48 yachts sailed the various courses. 

Two new classes on the Sound this year helped to swell 
the size of the fleet. These were the Sound Inter-Club, 
with 28 boats, and the Larchmont Bull's Eye Class, com- 
posed of 7 or 8 Herreshoff 12-footers of the Fish Class 
type. 

The 20-rater class, with eleven yachts racing, four of 
them making their first appearance this year, proved one 
of the most interesting of the week. The racing in this fine 
class was exceptionally keen. While the new boats did 
well, the series winner turned up in Phil Mallory’s 
Quiver, sailing her third season. She found on several of 
the days the light weather in which she is at her best, and 
she was at all times well sailed, winning two of the six 
races. In all, eleven 20-raters sailed. 

Of the new R’s, R. B. Meyer’s Bob-Kat and Donald H. 
Cowl’s Ardelle did the best work. Junius S. Morgan's 
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The N. Y. “Thirty” Amorita, owned by H. L. Brokaw, going strong in the first day’s race. 


Grayling found the weather too light for her during most 
of the week. She is a large boat, being 27 feet on the water, 
but her sail plan looked ineffective. She is, apparently, best 
in a breeze. Alarm, sailing without one of her owners, 
Robert Mallory, did not show much. Doress at times 
showed flashes of speed. On the wind she was good, but 
reaching and running she could not hold her own. Fift, 
brought back to the Sound by George Granbery, did not 
show any more than she did last season. But on four of the 
days the winds were so streaky and spotty that the series 
as a whole was inconclusive in this class, as well as in 
many others. 

The weather the first day of the week was ideal — a fine 
wholesail breeze that sent the fleet over the courses in 
fast time. Monday started in well but the wind let go 
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The youngsters deserve the right of way. Larchmont Bull’s Eye Class 
(at left) and a Wee Scot, sailed during the week by the juniors. 


entirely under the Long Island shore. Thereafter the 
breezes were fickle the balance of the week, with the 
exception of one day. It was worse than “‘average Sound 
summer weather,’’ and of late years that has been none 
too good. 

The largest yachts out were the famous Forties with 
four racing, the Seawanhaka Schooners, and the Larch- 
mont O Class, which were out with new jib-headed rigs. 
Unfortunately a protest involving interpretation of the 
rules between ‘‘Chick’’ Maxwell, sailing Banshee, and 
Sherman Hoyt, in Shawara, had an effect on the series 
prize in the “‘Fighting Forties.’’ Maxwell was given the 
decision, but Hoyt has appealed the finding to higher 
authority. In the O Class ‘“‘Bob’’ Mahlstedt, sailing 
Harold Tobey’s Mirage, due to the illness of her owner, 
did a fine job and had the high sign on the rest of the fleet, 
winning with points to spare. The New York Thirties had 
some 14 yachts out for the week. The class is apparently 
as strong and as popular as ever. J. H. Ottley’s Nautilus 
took the series by three points from Flint and Halsey’s 
Phantom and W. C. Atwater’s Minx, tied with 13 points 
each. Irving Cox’s Fet-Seen was sailed consistently and 
won in the Seawanhaka Schooner Class by a good margin, 
Nadji, owned by H. L. deForest, being second. This class 
sported a new staysail rig between the fore and main, and 
had taller mainmasts than last year, being greatly im- 
proved for racing. 

In the Sound Inter-Club Class as many as 22 yachts 
started on most of the days. It was always a scramble at 
the starting line. Jack Shethar had his Babette going fast 
and emerged from the six-day battle in the lead, J. B. 
Dunbaugh’s Aileen, sailed by “‘Corny’’ Shields, and Geo. 
LaBranche’s Wee Betty, sailed by W. W. Swan, being 
tied for second honors four points behind the winner. 

One of the promising youngsters on the Sound, A. E. 
Luders, Jr., won in the six-meter class with Hawk, his 
closest competitor being Dauphin, sailed by Henry 
Nevins. The young owner of Hawk will bear watching as 
a future skipper. Duncan Sterling, sailing Vega in the 
Star Class, broke up Ernest Ratsey’s string of victories 
and Jrex had to be content with second place. 

On the day the juniors sailed Miss Helen Bedford took 
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A close start in the Inter-Club Class when as many as 22 boats usually tried to hit the line with the gun. 


the honors in the Star Class, bringing Maia I] through to” R Quiver, P. R. Mallory 57 
victory in a fleet of 11 starters, all sailed by the hardier Bob-Kat, R. B. Meyer 55 
sex. Louis Kennedy, Jr., also sailed a fine race this day in Ardelle, D. H. Cowl ~~ 
: siete : . ’ inne a" ; —_ 
the six-meter class and landed Paumonok in first place. O-rater Doupi A. Me : Ji 4 
ore ° . - ° aupnrin, | i. Oy x 
rhe standing of the first three yachts in each class Paumonok, L. Kennedy, Jt 9 
that qualified for the series prizes is as follows: Ss Ponders Ho M. Curtis 10 
THE SERIES STANDING en 9 
. . S 4 By. Fhe « ; OO - 
Class Yacht and Owner Points ie j e 
ee 40-F oot . Banshee, H. L. Maxwell 15 Victory ag ; R . sag J. B. Ford a 
Mistral, W. B. Bell 13 Napiat 7 1J.A aan 44 
Typhoon, Charles Smithers 12 oe: ry os ae eee 
Li! Mirage, Harold Tobey ig i Babette, |. B. Shethar 118 
Varuna, Com. J. B. Ford 13 Aileen, J. B. Dunbaugh une 
Viaiene E Pp. Alker 13 Wee Betty, G. M. L. LaBranche 114 
Gray Dawn, P. H. Johnson 13 Star Vega, Duncan Sterling, Jr 163 
N. Y. 30 Nautilus, J. H. Ottley 60 ett ae 19 
Minx, W. C. Atwater, |r. 57 oti oo — 
Phantom, Flint and Halsey 57. I. H. Aquilo +4 
Seawanhaka Schooners. . Fei-Seen, Irving Cox 28 Keywadin i. 
Nady, H. L. deForest 21. = St. One- Design Priscilla, W. ¥. Gillespie, Jr 30 
Nokomis, W. A. W. Stewart 17 Little Hope, G. W. VanSchaick 30 





Eleven 20-raters put up a hot fight throughout the week. In the The Seawanhaka Schooners with their new staysail rig. Nadji leading 





foreground Bob-Kat, Doress, Quiver. Fei-Seen and Margaret. 
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Freya; Ben Carpenter’s fast yawl, won in her class and beat all 
the schooners on elapsed time as well. 





Brosseau, Prather and Woodruff. Dorello had the lead to 
Sleeping Bear Point, lost it to Intrepid down the Manitou 
Passage, and went into the Straits two miles ahead of the 
latter. The duel down the Straits will never be forgotten 
by the crews of the two boats. All night these two yachts 
beat to windward in baffling, light winds, and the finish 
was the closest in the history of the race. 

The summary, showing how the sixteen yachts finished, 
follows: 


Yacht Owner Rig Cor. Time 
H. M. S 
Brosseau 
Intrepid....... -. 4 Prather Sloop 55 36 05 
Hough 

WMI S66 sis eS E. A. Weschler Sloop 55 36 15 
MN 8 or aay balers B. Carpenter, Jr. Yawl 56 58 11 
a ere R. P. Benedict, Jr. Schooner 57 10 45 
Elisabeth.......... Lynn Williams Schooner 59 14 07 
CHES. ok cies Armstrong Syndicate Sloop oo 2 7 
ee eer Schooner 69 36 50 
Vanadis.......... R. J. Davidson Yawl 82 47 15 
570d sethicot Louis Scheute Schooner 85 12 23 
IS) 6 since afew wa A. J. Kirkeby Schooner 87 23 56 
Wendameen....... Paul L’Amoureux Schooner 87 50 43 
MINES 62.5 a's a Nona os E. C. Brewer Yawl 109 11 14 
Rainbow.......... Sheldon Clark Schooner 110 01 09 
Joyant...... san ee Baxter and Bissell Sloop me ee FF 
Nomokis.......... Chicago Sea Scouts Schooner D. N. F. 
Sunshine.......... N. Thorstenson Yawl mm oe F. 


Privateer wins in Schooner Class, Elizabeth, second. 
Freya wins in Yaw! Class. 

The detailed story of the race can best be told, perhaps, 
by reading the log of Intrepid, one of the leaders in the 
long beat to win 1ward. 


Intrepid’s Log 

The race started Saturday, July 24th, in moderate 
northeasterly going, making it a close reach to hold the 
Point Betsie course. 

The schooners started at 4 P.M., the yawls at 4.05 and 
the sloops at 4.10. The sloops were over the line on the 
gun, Intrepid to leeward of Dorello and Joyant, with 
Celerttas astern to weather. 

Leaving Chicago Light abeam, we held N.E.4%E., and 
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were gradually headed a point. Joyant worked out t 
weather, while Celeritas held to leeward of the course 
Dorello, coming up on our weather quarter, gave us « 
luffing match until we sailed out across her bow. She 
then fell off to the westward with Celeritas. 

An hour later the wind freshened, the sky became over- 
cast and we heard thunder in the northwest where a squal| 
appeared to be making up. 

Elizabeth, Lynn Williams’ schooner, starting 10 minutes 
ahead of the four sloops, had gained a tremendous lead over 
them and it was 8 P.M. before we passed abeam a mile to 
leeward of her. At this time, Joyant was a few hundred feet 
to weather of us, Dorello and Celeritas were a half mile 
ahead to leeward. A light rain began to fall and we 
slacked the foot of the mainsail. Most of the fleet astern 
were holding to the west of the course. Lightning flashed 
in the north where the sky was lighter, and the impending 
squall appeared to be going around to the westward, where 
it was becoming black. 

The wind lightened during the next hour and headed us 
until we could make only north. Finally it softened and 
several times dropped entirely. Later it came back out of 
the N.N.E. and we started footing until at 11 o’clock we 
were rail down and making fast time. Dorello and Celeritas 
were still to leeward ahead and Joyant, after coming close 
alongside of us half a dozen times during the past few 
hours, had joined them. 

July 25th. At midnight, we were rail under, lugging, and 
lowered the mainsail to reef. At one o'clock, with two 
tucks in, the wind increased to about 40 miles, coming in 
long hard puffs. We were cabin house down with main 
slacked off and boom topped up for two hours, during 
which time we logged 17 miles. All the while it blew from 
N.xE. and the rain came down hard, partly flattening the 
sea. 

At 3.30 it eased up sufficiently to let us close haul again 
and we held N.N.E., the log reading 102 miles. 

Celeritas took the squall with full mainsail. Dorello 
doused her club topsail, then her mainsail, and held north 
under jib alone until 5 A.M. Joyant was unfortunate 
enough to crack her spar and was forced to lay off and run 
into Racine. Elizabeth took it with all sails up, including 
her fisherman, proving her heavy weather ability. 

At 5 A.M. we shook the reefs and held north with a 
moderate N.E. breeze and left-over sea. The morning was 
cloudy and no other boats were in sight. Up to noon we 
averaged a north course and estimated our position to be 
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Dorello, the first to finish, and Celeritas, a half hour after the start. 
The fleet was on the wind practically the whole way. 
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about 8 to 10 miles west of the Betsie course — a good 
part of which distance we had lost while reefing. 

About noon it cleared, and the wind freshened and freed, 
letting us lay a N.E.%E. course all afternoon, logging 
about 7 miles per hour. 

At 5 o'clock our estimate of position was 23 miles S.W. 
of Point Betsie, about 15 miles due west of the shore below 
Betsie. 

At 6.30 we sighted land for the first time, dead ahead on 
an E.N.E. course. A half hour later we sighted a yacht 
dead ahead. Twenty minutes later we made out three 
yachts which we took to be Dorello, Celeritas and Joyant 
(the latter later proving to be Freya). Holding E.N.E., we 
gained on them steadily. 

At 8.40 a meteor fell in the northeast, which stayed in 
the sky almost a minute. The sky was very clear and Big 
Sable Light bore S.E.xE. We held on for an hour, and 
running into lighter wind as we neared land, came about 
and laid N.4%W. on the starboard tack. The moon was 
bright enough to read by, and the visibility exceptionally 
fine. On the new course the wind freed us and freshened, 
and we soon improved our course to N.N.E. 

Then we lost the wind and steerageway for 20 minutes, 
but at 10.30 p.m. a fresh breeze came up from E.xN. and 
we carried a reacher for three hours making 8 to 9 miles 
an hour, rail down. 

July 26th. At midnight, Betsie 
light was off our starboard bow, 
and we saw a sail ahead about 
5 miles. According to the Coast 
Guard report at Betsie, the times 
of the leaders as they were sighted 
abeam were: Celeritas, 11.30 P.M. 
Sunday; Dorello, 11.50 p.m. Sun- 
day; Intrepid, 12.30 A.M. Mon- 
day; Privateer, 5.20 A.M.; Freya, 
5.25 a.M.; Elizabeth, 5.30 a.m. No 
record of others. 

Then the wind headed us and 
dropped at 1.30 and we set 
the working jib and closehauled 
again. 

At 3.30 A.M., approaching 
Sleeping Bear Can Buoy, we 
had put the yacht seen inshore 
astern two or more miles, and she appeared to be working 
out from under the land. Another sloop appeared to be 
ahead to leeward about 3 miles. 

The intensely bright moonlight made it seem darker in 





The crew of Freya, sailed by her owner, Ben Carpenter, Jr. 





Class P Sloop Joyant, owned by Howard Baxter and 
the Bissell brothers. 






The crew of Intrepid in Manitou Passage. Left to Right: Donald 
Prather, Vernon Farrell, Leonard Karcher, Walter Frye and Pierre 
Brosseau. 


the lee of the high hills off Betsie and the Bear, and re- 
membering our experiences inshore under the land in pre- 
vious races, under similar conditions we stood well off. 

Laying a course for the North Manitou Light Vessel we 
had Sleeping Bear Can Buoy 
bearing S.E. at 4.30 a.m. The 
yacht astern looked like Dorello 
or Celeritas, and at 5 A.M. was 
made out to be the latter, two 
miles astern and headed inshore. 

At 5.30 Monday morning, the 
wind was light easterly, the 
sea smooth, roughened only by 
patches of wind. Leuis and Len 
made extensive plans for break- 
fast, while most of the crew slept 
after spending the night on deck. 

With a good five mile lead on 
Celeritas, at 6.45 A.M. we luffed 
alongside the Manitou Light 
Vessel, where we learned Intrepid 
was the first boat to pass: Sixty 
miles more to go to the Straits! 

All Monday morning we footed 
from 3 to 6 miles per hour, steadily increasing our lead 
over Dorello, who had overhauled Celeritas. At noon we 
had her 12 miles astern. 

At 3 P.M. we commenced taking hitches, while Dorello 
went down past Grand Traverse Bay, far to leeward, but 
slowly outfooting us. Her high club topsail was getting all 
the wind there was. 

Below Ile aux Gilets, the wind heading, we laid over 
toward Beaver Island, beating to the Shank. On the star- 
board tack the wind hauled in a short space of time from 
north to east, quickly freeing Dorello down to leeward and 
astern. This now put Dorello on nearly even terms with 
us, and with her making the inside Waugoshance passage 
with started sheets, we saw our chances of beating her go 
glimmering. 

At 7.45 p.m. we came about to S.E.xS. and laid the 
Gray’s Reef Light Vessel in a diminishing breeze. We 
managed to pass the lightship at 8.30, but Dorello had 
gone into the Straits a mile to the east of us. 

Thoughts of supper and all else except beating Dorello 
vanished and we settled down in earnest to real windward 
work in a light wind. To get a list, the crew lay to leeward 
for the next seven hours. Our best course, from so far west 
in the entrance to the Straits, was around to the north of 
the shoals, as the wind was then dead ahead down the 
narrow passage. (Continued on page 90) 








Carl Fisher’s Rowdy, driven by “Vic’’ Kleisrath, a promising entry from the new Montauk Yacht Club. 
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A Big Fleet in the Gold Cup Race 


HIS year’s race for the coveted Gold Cup, which was 
held over the Manhasset Bay course, August 21st 
and 22nd, brought out a large list of 16 entries, among 
which were several new boats built especially for this 
event. Among these may be mentioned the Rowdy, built 
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for Carl S. Fisher by Purdy, and the Rascal, owned by 
Caleb S. Bragg, who won the cup-in.the last two races in 
his Baby Bootlegger. Both of these new boats will represent 
the Montauk Yacht Club. 

(Continued on page 97) 


Three new Gold Cup fliers. Top, Rascal, owned by Caleb S. Bragg, who won the cup in 1924 and 1925 with Baby Bootlegger. Center, 
Miss Frolic, owned by W. P. Chrysler, of the Columbia Yacht Club. She capsized a few days before the race and was forced out. 
Bottom, Sara De Sota, a Florida entrant owned by Forrest Adair, Jr. 








The yawl Poinsettia, which finished second in the Honolulu Race, leaving Diamond Head on her return voyage. 





How the Honolulu Race was Sailed 


Five of the Six Yachts that Started in the 2,280-mile Pacific Race Finish. “Invader” Wins 
By Waxtpvo Drake 


things, that the time has passed when the long 

jaunt can be won by boats of the comfortable cruis- 
ing type, represented by the old Lurline and the modern 
Mariner, against such fine racing machines as the Invader 
and Poinsettia. The 1926 race proved to be a drifting match 
of the most heart-breaking sort, but it also gave the five 
crews numerous new angles on the vagaries of the north- 
east trades. 

The 134-foot Lawley schooner Invader, owned by Don 
Lee and carrying the burgee of the San Francisco Yacht 
Club, although the scratch boat, won the Lipton Trophy 
very deservedly with an elapsed time of 12 days, 2 hours, 
48 minutes and 30 seconds. She was cleverly handled by 
“Ted’’ Geary, and she showed marked windward ability 
at the start over the other entrants. During all the run 
southward the Invader 
caught the lucky slants of 
the breeze, with one ex- 
ception. 

Poinsettia, the 110-foot 
steel yawl formerly owned 
in Germany by the Prince 
of Lippe, lost the race by © 
1 hour and 15 minutes 
through her skipper mis- 
taking the light at Mak- 
apu Point for the beacon 
at Diamond Head. The 
Poinsettia turned in an 
elapsed time of 12 days 
and 17 hours and it was 
two days later before John 
Barrymore’s Mariner, the 
106-foot Gloucesterman 
with which Capt. L. A. 
Norris set the Honolulu 
record of 11 days and 14 


[ose year’s Honolulu Race proved, among other 





The winner, Don Lee’s Invader, finishing off Diamond Head. 


hours in 1923, passed up the Kaiwi Channel. Fifteen 
days from San Pedro, Clem Stose’s 56-foot"yawl Teva, 
from the San Diego Yacht Club, came in with third 
honors, but it was not until a week later that the fifth 
starter, J. T. Dickson in the little 40-footer Jubilo, com- 
pleted the run with an elapsed time of 21 days, 4 hours 
and 49 minutes. Mollilou, a 56-foot yawl, had turned 
back two days out from San Pedro. 

Logs of all five boats showed marked similarity in the 
winds encountered, indicating that the flat stuff found by 
the fleet west of longitude 132 was no local freak. Until the 
sixth day out the Mariner held the Poinsettia and Invader 
splendidly, but in the calms encountered thereafter the 
lighter displacement, outside-ballasted craft walked away 
from her with ease. 

San Pedro, on the morning of June 12th, presented the 
greatest sight for a sail- 
or’s eyes since sailing be- 
came a sport on the Pa- 
cific. Sails dotted the bay 
from horizon to shore and 
there must have been 400 
sail and power boats on 
hand, from San Diego 
north to San Francisco, to 
witness the start. The en- 
tire Battle Fleet was an- 
chored in the bay and the 
bluffs of Point Fermin 
were black with the “ rock- 
ing-chair fleet.”’ 

The yachts got away to 
a splendid start, the Jn- 
vader and Mariner going 
over on the starboard tack 
less than 30 seconds after 
the gun from the U.S. S. 
California, followed closely 











Jack Barrymore’s Mariner in a head sea. 


by the Teva, Mollilou, Jubilo and Poinsettia. A fresh 
westerly was just making up in the Catalina Channel 
and by 4 p.m. the three big fellows, Invader, Poinsettia and 
Mariner, had negotiated the 25-mile beat around the 
West End of Catalina Island. Having weathered Point 
Vincente, we on Mariner carried the starboard tack for 
seven days. 

Outside the Channel Islands on the first night out all 
boats steered divergent courses. The Invader held well to 
windward and at nightfall she was 15 miles ahead of 
Muriner and footing like a fiend, close reaching in a 35- 
mile northwester. Poinsettia held a middle course but 
after passing Bishop’s Rock, 135 miles offshore, Mariner 
hauled on the wind and at 3 o'clock the next morning we 
passed to weather of the Poinsettia, the last sail we 
sighted until we passed in by Diamond Head. 

The nor’wester held all through the second day, Mari- 
ner making good 253 miles, noon to noon, Invader 288 and 
Poinsettia 267 miles. It was gradually shifting, however, 
and on Tuesday, three days out, it had shifted to the 
northeast, blowing steadily at 20 miles. 

We broke out all Mariner’s kites on the third day and 
there followed a week of real sailing and hard work for the 
hands aboard. We blew out the big fisherman first, fol- 
lowed by the spinnaker outhaul carrying away, so that the 
sail whipped across the headstay and tore the head com- 
pletely off. We expected further trouble and so began im- 
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A landfall at Koko Head, Island of Oahu. 
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mediately on a repair job that required three solid days o! 
sewing by both watches. We used up all spare canvas and 
tore up the forecastle mattress covers for patches. Th« 
following day the spinnaker outhaul carried away twice, 
followed by the No. 2 spinnaker being blown completely 
to ribbons. We hoisted a jib topsail, pending repairs to the 
first spinnaker, and on the morning of the fifth day out 
hoisted the big kite with much trepidation, while Jack 
Barrymore shot movies of the proceedings. Our patches 
looked mighty small aloft but they proved good enough to 
carry us through to Honolulu. We also completed repairs 
on No. 1 fisherman that afternoon and with everyone 
having recovered his sea legs, and sailing along under the 
trade wind clouds in a marvelous sea of indigo blue and 
over long easy swells, we felt luck was with us again. 

On the following morning, June 18th, five days out, 
Mariner passed the half-way point of the 2,280-mile race. 
The Poinsettia, as her log showed, at that moment had 
pulled out 60 miles ahead of us, while Invader was even 
then a full day’s run to the good. At noon of the 18th Jn- 
vader was in the exact position Mariner passed at noon of 
the 19th. 

At this stage of the race the wind was hauling slowly to 
the southward and was getting soft and fluky, with nu- 
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Aboard Mariner, at sunset, the second day out from San Pedro. 


merous tropical rain squalls. At noon of the 19th we jibed 
to the port tack after running for a week on the star- 
board, the breeze having hauled to east by south. The fol- 
lowing day the clouds which accompany the trade winds 
left us and we had a sunset which gave promise of ap- 
proaching calm. It was not slow in coming. 

That night Mariner crossed the Tropic of Cancer and by 
fate of the winds she was on the northern limit of the 
tropics just at the moment the sun reached its farthest 
north. The summer solstice may or may not have had 
something to do with the five days of calm which all the 
yachts struck in that area. At any rate, we lost our wind at 
midnight, the breeze disappearing in a series of torrential 
rain squalls, coming up in puffs of wind from every point 
of the compass. At noon of the 21st Mariner made good 
only 120 miles, her poorest day’s run to that time. 

That morning, after both watches had struggled for 
five hours, setting, dousing, and re-setting ballooners, 
spinnakers and fisherman staysails, the wind hauled dead 
ahead and with our course to Honolulu southwest we beat 
for the following 30 hours against a southwest breeze, 
which our wind charts promised we would never find in 
those latitudes. 
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Repairing Mariner’s torn spinnaker — a three days’ job. 


Don Lee, at the wheel of Invader, and skipper Ted Geary, 
at left. 


When the trades began to get fluky on the 18th, Mari- 
ner and .Poinsettia both held a direct course for Hawaii. 
It probably cost them the race for Ted Geary, who says he 
felt something was coming up from the southward, hauled 
down to the south immediately, so that at noon of June 
20th Invader was in latitude 21-30. That afternoon the 
freak southwest breeze came up and let Invader lay her 
course, but it was dead ahead for Mariner and Poinsettia, 
over 100 miles to the northward. 

Invader steered a straight course for Honolulu there- 
after and at noon of the 23rd she was off -the coast of 
Molokai, 67 miles from the finish at Diamond Head, with 
12 hours in which to beat Mariner’s time of 1923. The big 
schooner ran into the lee of Molokai, however, and was be- 
calmed for 20 hours while her crew watched the north- 
taster kicking up the dust in Kaiwi Channel, only a few 
miles to windward. She finished shortly after noon of the 
24th. Invader’s time of 12 days, 2 hours, 48 minutes and 30 
seconds, while not topping Capt. Norris’ record run from 
Santa Barbara, beats the time of 12 days, 7 hours and 29 
minutes from San Pedro, set by the schooner Lurline in 
the first race of 1906. 

_ Poinsettia’s finish at 2:27:08 a.m. of June 25th was the 
interesting high-light, though a deplorable one, of the 
'ace, for it cost her the Lipton Trophy. Poinsettia, receiv- 





The afterguard of Poinsettia. Robert Horne, owner, at the wheel. 


The “‘ good old days.” “‘ Doc”’ Wilson gives Jack Barrymore a taste 


of the rope’s end. 


ing news by radio of Invader’s finish at noon of the 24th, 
had but 68 miles to cover in twelve hours in order to save 
her time. 

At seven o’clock that evening, after Walter Horne and 
his crew had passed many nervous hours with fickle puffs 
from the north, Poinsettia was abeam of Makapu Light 
and had but 11 miles to go in five hours. Setting his course 
for Diamond Head Light, 11 miles ahead, Navigator Bill 
Stroud left the wheel in charge of Mr. Horne and went 
below. Stroud came on deck when he believed the ship had 
run out her distance, to find Horne, the owner, had been 
steering a course too much to leeward. Course was 
quickly shifted and the ship headed up into the wind. An 
hour later, through the thick rain squalls and gathering 
darkness, a light was made out on the starboard bow. 
Stroud, in the excitement of the moment, took it to be 
Diamond Head and, as it came abeam, announced that the 
race was over. 

Poinsettia’s crew doused her sails and were breaking out 
an anchor when, shortly after midnight, Commodore 
Clarence MacFarlane came alongside in the committee 
boat to announce that the big yawl was still eight miles 
from the finish. There was only an half hour left to save 
her time and although canvas was hoisted hurriedly, she 
(Continued on page 80) 
















Castaway Boats 


Part I. The Voyage of the “Lady Hobart’s’ “Boats when That Ship was Wrecked on an Iceberg. 


By Victor Stocum 


HOSE interested in long sea passages in 
small boats must naturally turn to the 
annals of marine disaster for the most 
notable examples of the seagoing qualities 
of small craft. At such times of distress 
the wonderful staying powers of the 
average ship’s boat are best shown be- 

cause of the hasty preparation, the necessary overcrowd- 

ing and overloading, to say nothing of the boats being 
obliged to accept weather conditions as they come. 

A study of the action of small boats at sea tends to 
instill in the amateur sailor a respect for and confidence in 
small craft, if properly handled, and offers proof that the 
smaller mechanism is often superior to the one of larger 
bulk, and is able to take punishment that is sometimes 
almost incredible — often to the point of outlasting its 
human occupants in sheer endurance of hardship. 

In most cases of shipwreck or casting away, the small 
boats are launched under great difficulty and usually 
amid confusion and excitement, so that often they are in 
poor condition to stand the voyage which they are called 
upon to make. A striking instance of unpreparedness in a 
boat get-away, is in connection with the foundering of the 
British ship Lady Hobart, on the eastern edge of the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland, June 28th, 1803. She was 
on a voyage from Halifax to London, and while running 
nearly before the wind, in a thick fog, rammed an iceberg 
and sank within an hour. There was no mistake about the 
iceberg; it was a real one, towering over and above the 
ship more than twice the height of the masts. As the ship 
was running free and making eight knots, which was a top 
speed for a sailing vessel in 1803, she struck it hard, 
pitching the watch below out of their hammocks by the 
impact. It was one o’clock in the morning, dark, and a 
high sea was running. No more unlucky time for sudden 
disaster could be imagined. Being on the weather side of 
the berg they received the full violence of the back wash, 
which swept the decks from bulwark to bulwark. This 
had force enough to thrust the ship against the wind, 
causing her to haul off and again strike the hollow of the 
overhanging berg, broadside to, and then stern on. 

All hands tumbled out on deck and with admirable 
seamanship endeavored to keep the ship afloat. They did 
not lose their heads; there was no indication of a panic. 
At first there was no thought of losing the ship. As she 
was armed, the guns were first hove overboard. Then the 
bow anchors were cut away, and a sail, by way of a 
collision mat, was hauled over the hole in the bow. The 
wound was deeper and lower than they thought, and the 
fore chains were soon down to the water’s edge. The ship 
was sinking rapidly. 

If accounts are true, and not distorted, there was a 
curious hesitancy on the part of the captain and officers of 
the Hobart to abandon ship. This seems to indicate that 
they were more afraid of their necks than they were of the 
sea. There was a naval lieutenant aboard as a passenger 
and the captain lost much valuable time in a formal 
discussion with him and the master as to the proper dis- 
posal of the mail. On deciding that there was no space in 
the boats for the mail, they took the time to comply with 
the war time regulations which provided that it be 
weighted with-pig iron and sent to the bottom. 

The discipline was perfect in other respects, but when 
the ship first ran into the berg and danger became so immi- 





nent that anyone could have seen that nothing could save 
her from sinking, there was no detail told off to stock the 
boats to lower. This would have been the duties of the 
steward, the cook and the cabin boy. But they were so 
drilled in routine that they could not see themselves 
leaving a ship at sea under any circumstances. 

The order was at last given to hoist out the boats. 
These were the cutter and the little jolly boat. For some 
reason, not explained, the launch was not touched, but 
remained in its gripes, bottom up, on the maindeck. 
Maybe they got whatever was handiest. By this time the 
foredeck was under water and in the delay the launch was 
now down in the sea, which was breaking completely over 
the ship. 

After the cutter and the jolly boat were in the water 
and hanging on to take the people off, they were provi- 
sioned in a hit or miss manner by picking up whatever was 
nearest at hand and throwing it in. This is hard to under- 
stand, but acareful perusa' of Captain Fellowes’ statement 
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Track of the Lady Hobart’s boats. 


points very clearly to it. There were no water breakers 
provided in the equipment of the boats, the principal 
supply of drinking water for the cutter, which contained 
18 persons, being a five-gallon jug, that was thrown in at 
the last moment by a sailor. Had it not been for him they 
would, no doubt, all have perished from thirst. On running 
below at the last moment he had found a jug of rum. 
Emptying the contents he replaced them with drinking 
water from thescuttlebutt. For this thoughtful conduct he 
was afterward officially commended by his captain. But 
such experiences had to be in order to get the present 
reforms, for now, except by criminal negligence, it is not 
possible to get a lifeboat over the side unprovided with 
emergency stores. In order for master and mates to 
hold their certificates nowadays they are required to see 
that lifeboats, in addition to their regular equipment ol 
oars, rowlocks, mast and sail, rudder, sea anchor, storm 
oil, etc., are at all times provided with a breaker filled with 
drinking water, and a certain legal quantity of hard-bread 
kept in a watertight metal tank. 

When day dawned, the little flotilla of castaways was 
facing a thrash to windward, for there was a strong west- 
erly wind and a heavy Sea. By a noon observation they were 
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able to determine that their position was in latitude 
46° — 33’ N. and that they were at a distance of 350 miles 
from St. Johns, Newfoundland, which bore W. 34 N. 

In the cutter were some women passengers, which made 
it all the worse. But they all faced the prospect as cheer- 
fully as they could. That the Hobart was a well equipped 
and manned packet was indicated by the crew hailing her 
as ‘‘ The Pride of Old England”’ as she took her last plunge 
under the sea, and left them afloat. In addition to passen- 
gers, she must have rated a Letter of Marque as well, for 
on the second day out from Halifax she laid aboard of, 
and captured, the French schooner, L’Aimable Julia. 
On her she put a volunteer prize crew, but took the French 
captain aboard to be carried to England as a prisoner. 
This showed a spirit of enterprise and a disposition for 
fighting, as well as a state of good organization in the ship. 

In the day of which we write, a ship usually carried 
three boats, a launch (sometimes called the longboat), a 
cutter, and a jolly-boat. The launch was full bodied and 
heavily built, being used in port for all of the ship’s work 
in the way of running anchors, transporting heavy stores 
from the shore, etc. It was stowed on the maindeck be- 
tween the mainmast and the foremast. In it was some- 
times nested the 
cutter, while at 
sea, but thejolly- 
boat (yawl) was 
habitually car- 
ried in davits 
over the stern, 
ready to lower 
at any time. All 
boats were prop- 
erly rigged with 
asingleordouble 
lug, which is the 
most portable 
rig, if one is to 
except the sprit- 
sail. Neither of 
these rigs can 
be said to be 
powerfuldrivers, 
however, like 
the large lego’ 
mutton used in 
the present day 
New Bedford whale-boats, which may still be seen. 

The equipment of the Hobdart’s cutter may be best 
understood by quoting Captain Fellowes, who may be 
forgiven for the somewhat bombastic language used in his 
report: ‘‘In the cutter, 20 feet long by 6 feet and 4 inches 
wide, there were in all, 18 persons which, together with 
the provisions, brought the gunwale of the boat to within 
six or seven inches of the water. In the jolly-boat there 
were eleven persons. The only provisions we were able to 
save (for the cutter) consisted of from 40 to 50 pounds of 
biscuit and one demijon containing five gallons of water, a 
small jug of the same, and a part of a barrel of spruce beer; 
one demijon of rum, a few bottles of port wine, with two 
compasses, a quadrant, a spyglass, a small tin mug, and a 
wineglass. The deck lantern, which had a few spare 
candles in it, had likewise been thrown into the boat, and 
the cook having the precaution to secure his tinder box 
and some matches that were kept in a bladder, we were 
afterward enabled to steer by night. Considering the 
Prospect of a continuance of westerly gales, it became at 
once necessary to use the strictest economy. I represented 
to our companions in distress, that our resolution once 
made, ought on no account to be changed, and that we 
must begin by suffering privations, which I foresaw would 
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‘“* Eighteen persons brought the rail of the cutter to within seven inches of the water.” 
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be greater than I ventured to explain. To each person, 
therefore, was served out half a biscuit and a glass of wine, 
which was the only allowance for the ensuing twenty-four 
hours, all agreeing to leave the water untouched as long 
as possible.” 

From this report we can gather that the captain had 
a full appreciation of his position, for at 50 miles a day, 
which was the best they could expect to do, it would take 
seven days to reach the land. They were in the Arctic 
current which set at a right angle to their course. It did 
not impede their way but sent up a spray which chilled 
them to the bone, and for protection, as well as the safety 
of the cutter, they managed to rig weather clothes out of 
strips of tarpaulin which had been thrown into the boat. 

The next day was one of fog and rain and in their un- 
protected state on the hard thwarts there had been no 
sleep for any of them. The bag of biscuit was found to 
be damaged by seawater and this caused a reduction to 
their ration. The run by dead reckoning (no sun) was 
40 miles and that made their estimated distance to St. 
John’s 310 miles. 

On the third day the sea became calm which gave them 
a chance to use the oars. There was still fog and sleet 
and the air was 
raw and cold. 
They were now 
passing through 
the central fog 
region of the 
Grand Banks 
and by midday 
they estimated 
they had made 
64 miles, which 
put them 246 
miles from St. 
John’s. 

On the fourth 
day there was a 
heavy S.W. gale 
with a high con- 
fused sea, which 
obliged the cut- 
ter to cast off the 
io jolly-boat and 
lie to. The cap- 
tain does not tell 
us how the jolly-boat managed but says that he hove to: 
“by heaving the boat’s sail loose over the bow, and veer- 
ing the same out with a rope bent on to each yard-arm, 
which kept her head to the sea, so as to break its force be- 
fore it reached us.” This made a good sea anchor. The 
spray froze to the boats, causing the people great suffer- 
ing. They now began to have low vitality from lack of 
nourishment. Some of the crew cried for water, but the 
precious stuff was not opened. The estimated run for this 
24 hours (no sun) was 98 miles, reducing the distance 
from St. John’s to 148 miles. 

On the fifth day the gale was accompanied by a heavy 
rain which always has a tendency to knock down the sea. 
A ration of one-third of a glass of wine and the quarter of a 
biscuit was issued at daybreak. The captain tells us, “It 
rained hard during the night, and the cold became so 
severe that almost every one in the boat was unable to 
move. Our hands and feet were so swelled that many of 
them became quite black owing to our confined state and 
the constant exposure to wet and cold weather. Before 
noon I served a small quantity of spruce beer which 
afforded us great relief." The wind then moderated and 
shifted to the N.E., and to their great excitement and 
hope they sighted a sail, which turned out to be the cast- 
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off cutter, which was taken in tow again. The French 
captain was suffering the most from the wet, confinement 
and the torment of thirst. Several of the men drank sea 
water and they were seized with cramps, becoming a 
warning to the others. By noon they had reduced the 
distance from St. John’s to 110 miles, by dead reckoning, 
for there was no sun. 

On the sixth day, the suffering from the cold, wet, 
hunger, and thirst, became very acute. The French 
captain, who had been more depressed than the rest, went 
into a fit of delirium and committed suicide by jumping 
overboard. His case was sadder than the rest, for it was 
bad enough to be taken prisoner without this additional 
misfortune. The near prospect of 
land did not mean to him a land 
among friends, for had there been 
a chance of a hospitable landing, 
the action on his mind might have 
been different. 

His death was depressing to the 
rest of the people, but they were 
somewhat cheered by the sight of 
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floating rockweed, a sure sign of land. Then a coast sea- 
bird flew about the cutter and tried to alight on the top 
of the mast and this was taken as a good omen. The men 
not entirely exhausted pulled an oar all night for fear of 
a possible offshore drift. 

On the seventh day there was a thick fog during the 
night. While the cutter had been trying to hold her own 
by pulling an oar, the jolly-boat crew had become too 
lethargic to want to help themselves, so the cutter took 
the drastic expedient of casting them off so they would do 
it. In the thick mist, the blowing of a schoo! of whales 
made them think that they heard the sea beating against 
the rocks. At daylight the fog lifted and before them was 
the rocky coast, and at the distance 
of only a mile. This was between 
Kettle Cove and Island Cove, in 
Conception Bay. 

At the same time, the cutter was 
joined again by the jolly-boat, and 
after skirting the coast for a suit- 
able place to land, they all put 
ashore at a fishing village at 4 P.M. 


Some Idle Afterthoughts On Ocean Racing 


By AuFrrep F. Loomis 


S AN inconsequential son of a gun from 
Blue Water (with apologies to Jasper 
Morgan) I rise to make a few remarks 
anent ocean racing. Anent is a word 
that gives weight to an article which 

~1 might otherwise be thought shallow. 

If used judiciously, with a few whereases 

and insofarases, it sinks a writer to the depths of profund- 
ity. 

The chief thing I want to talk about is the element of 
luck. Whereas Blue Water was simply shot with luck 
in the Bermuda race, it was our first impulse after crossing 
the finish line to say, ‘If only she had been a little better 
on the wind we might have licked the fleet.” But let’s 
analyse her performance. 

A few minutes after the start when we picked up a 
southerly slant and eased out past Race Rock it became 
evident that we were unable to point with Malabar 
VII. Blue Water, the beamier boat, sagged down 
toward Block Island and we soon found that while we 
were making equally good time through the smooth 
Sound we were gradually becoming the leeward boat. 
Then in a jiffy the wind shifted to eastward and all 
the ground we had lost through our inability to point 
ceased being a liability and became an asset. By that 
freak of the wind we were ahead of Malabar VII 
and Dragoon. Only Jolie Brise, fighting for seven hours 
with Commander Martin at the stick, crossed ahead of 
us as she tacked to gain a weather position. 

The wind blew from the southeast quadrant for nearly 
a day and a half and again we bulged down to leeward. 
I may say that neither at this time nor at any other did 
we pinch her. It suitéd us to gain westing to compensate 
for the current of the Gulf Stream, and we were anxious 
also to keep her full-and-by and make her foot while we 
had the breeze. Nevertheless it was somewhat exasper- 
ating to see rival racing craft pointing closer than our- 
selves and disappearing over the horizon to windward. 











One boat—we took her for Malabar VII — had the cour- 
age of her skipper’s convictions and ran out of sight to 
the southwestward with lifted sheets and flying heels. 

Now suppose, for the sake of the post mortem, we had 
followed this skipper’s example and placed ourselves 
some 20 additional miles to westward before the wind 
shifted to that quarter. Would we have avoided the ad- 
ditional exasperation of beating into the southwesterly 
slant for the last 200 miles of the race? Or would we mere- 
ly have dropped ourselves into the middle of a soft spot? 
Suppose, on the other hand, we had been able to hug the 
wind with Dragoon and Jolie Brise and those others 
which sailed the more direct route to the Summers’ 
Isles? Would we in that case have found the breeze 
which, as it happened, drove us 170 miles in 24 hours? 
There’s no telling. 

My recollection of what was told me at Bermuda about 
the performance of other boats is perhaps a little hazy, 
not to say mellow. But I seem to remember that Dragoon 
was becalmed for something like 18 hours and that her 
worst day’s run was in the neighborhood of 65 miles. 
On Blue Water we were not becalmed for more than four 
hours, and at no time did the log line actually stream up 
and down. Also, our worst day’s run — exclusive of our 
last 18-mile beat to the finish line — was 94 miles. There’s 
luck for you. If Dragoon had been becalmed less than four 
hours she might have saved the allowance she had to 
give Malabar and won on corrected as well as elapsed 
time. And if we had been becalmed 18 hours we might 
be there yet. 

So it seems to me that bemoaning one’s luck (and also 
one’s minor errors) in an ocean race is a singularly fruit- 
less occupation. In other lines of sport a man may look 
back and say, “If I had done that I would have won.” 
For instance, in tennis there has been many a hard- 
fought battle which hinged on the winning of one point. 
The score of the decisive set, let us say, is 6-5, and the 
game score is vantage in. The server drops a wild one 
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into the net and the next ball over the back fence, the 
score drops to deuce, and his opponent annexes two more 
games and takes the match. Now the man who needed 
only one point to win can say with perfect truth, “If 
I had slipped over an ace instead of that double fault I’d 
have won the match.” 

But in an ocean race one can never produce such an 
open and shut alibi. You may say, “If I hadn’t had to 
beat up to the finish line I’d have won,” but you don’t 
carry conviction. If at any instant of the preceding days 
of the race (and there are plenty of instants in five 
days) you had been a mile north, south, east, or west 
of your actual position, ill luck might have walloped you 
for a row of reef points and postponed your arrival at the 
finish line anywhere from two minutes to two days. 

On Blue Water we had the finest variety of Gulf Stream 
weather that I have seen in six traverses of that troubled 
region. We never encountered a breeze of wind that we 
couldn’t have carried topsails through in perfect comfort. 
The sea never became rough enough to make the snapping 
of sights anything more than normally fiendish. The decks 
were rained on only for five minutes in one morning 
watch. 

And yet when we reached port we learned of boat 
after boat that had been hove to or had jogged along 
under double-reefed main. When the first of these tales 
of dirty weather came in some of us snickered up our 
sleeves and said “‘Seasick.’’ But when we heard of one 
boat that had been buffeted by half a gale for 48 hours — 
a boat navigated by a man who has been through the 
mill and knows — we were forced to admit that Dame 
Fortune is extremely partial in the distribution of her 
favors. 

It would be amusing and interesting if the Navy, on 
the occasion of the next Bermuda race, allowed its big 
dirigible to float out over the Stream to take a few obser- 
vations of weather conditions. After such an experiment 
the wind roses on the pilot chart might carry more con- 
viction than they do at present. 

It isn’t at all unlikely that an aéronaut fitted with 
good glasses and flying at an altitude of two miles would 
see Bob Bavier in Dragoon (or her successor) hewing 


While some of the yachts behind her were becalmed or close-hauled 
Malabar was carrying spinnaker and light sails. 


close to the base line between Montauk Point and St. 
David’s Head, close-hauled on the starboard tack, and 
steering southeast. Fifteen miles to westward the observer 
in the dirigible might sight a luckless competitor of 
Dragoon, rolling about with the wind blowing up and 
down her mast and the crew taking a dip over the side. 
Another 20 miles to westward the balloonist might sight 
the latest Malabar, close-hauled on the port tack, the 
wind blowing from southwest and John Alden tickled 
to death that he had made sufficient westing to lay the 
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Cygnet, close-hauled on the way to Bermuda. Sailed by Paul Ham- 
mond, she was the second boat to finish. 


islands without tacking. Somewhere else within a radius 
of 50 miles would be sighted other, smaller craft, hove to 
waiting for squalls to pass, and still others wallowing 
along with booms broad off. 

Since this picture of what an aéronaut might see is 
not very many miles from the truth it is interesting to 
speculate on the cardinal elements which are necessary 
to the winning of offshore races. First, as I see it, is the 
personal equation of captain and crew: every man among 
them must be hard-boiled, and aware of nothing but the 
fact that he is racing. Second comes the condition of a 
boat’s hull and rigging: she must be fast on the wind or 
off, and equipped with an outfit of sails that is more than 
adequate for every contingency from a calm to a gale of 
wind. Third, and co-important with the other factors, is 
the ability of the navigator. He must never make mistakes. 

If a boat is perfect in these three respects there is no 
reason why she should not win — provided she gets some 
of the breaks in the luck. And the boat which is not per- 
fect in all three branches may win if her luck is better 
than average. 

So far, it seems to me, luck has not happened to be a 
determining factor in the winning of the three races 
since '23, for Memory, Dragoon, and the Malabars have 
been well designed and capably captained, manned and 
sailed. But this is not to say that a little bad luck might 
not have ruined any of them. It is not inconceivable, for 
instance, in any Bermuda race, that the apparent winner 
could progress within a dozen miles of her goal only to be 
becalmed and set aside by the current while a competitor, 
coming along some hours later, carried her own private 
slant across the line. Stranger things have happened. 

My interest (and my dread) being principally in the 
navigational side of ocean racing, I am looking forward to 
the time when, after five days at sea, the fleet draws up 
on Bermuda while it is enshrouded in rain or haze. Im- 
agine, for the sake of the illustration, that for 48 hours 
previously the sky has been overcast and that every nav- 
igator has been working on dead reckoning. Who will 
win at such a time — the best boat or the best navigator? 
Neither. Luck, pure and simple, will win — and the devil 
will gather in the unlucky. 

In the meantime I beg permission to offer an impromp- 
tu decalogue of ocean racing. Get out your cudgels, all 
you deep-water men, and knock it for a row of whales’ tails. 

1. Never talk to the helmsman or let him ta!k. Check 
his courses. 

2. Never postpone making sail because the watch be- 
low happens to be corking off. Be quicker to set sail than 
to take it in. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Start of third race of the International match sailed on Lake St. Louis, between Barnegat Bay and Canadian crews. 


Montreal and Barnegat Bay Crews in International Series 


American salt water yachtsmen invaded Lake St. 
Louis and the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. and sailed 
a series against Canadian crews on waters which in the 
past have seen so many hard-fought races for the Sea- 


WOR the first time in something like fifteen years 


wanhaka Cup. And it may be said 
right here that in the intervening 
years the ‘‘Canucks”’ have lost none 
of the skill which enabled them to 
keep for a longer time than we like 
to contemplate that foremost of 
small boat trophies. 

For some time the St. Lawrence 
sailors have wanted to arrange a 
match with the coast yachtsmen, but 
until the Barnegat Bay Yacht Racing 
Association adopted the Inland Lakes 
Class E Scow a year ago, we were not 
sailing the. particular type of craft 
used by the Canadians —- a double- 
bilgeboard semi-scow type developed 
by G. Herrick Duggan, designer of 
most of the Canadian Seawanhaka 


Cup yachts. But as soon as Barnegat Bay took up the 
scow, negotiations were started by the Canadians and a 
series Was arranged between two crews from each section, 
four races being sailed on Lake St. Louis, near Montreal, 
on July 24th and 25th, in Canadian boats furnished by 
the Royal St. Lawrence Club, and four on Barnegat Bay, 





Commodore Stevenson’s Canadian crew: J. W. Foster, G. S. Hanna, 
R. C. Stevenson, F. W. Badgley. 


By Hersert L. STONE 





Scarlet Runner, won all four of the races, 
each time with a different skipper. 


Hanna. 
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One of the American crews, left to right, H. H. Horrocks, W. Hor- 
rocks, F. Schofield and Thomas Horrocks, skipper. 


to be sailed September 4th and 5th in the new scows used 
there. As the Canadian boats were 32 feet in length, with 
over 400 square feet of sail, four men were allowed as 
crew, while on Barnegat with 28-foot boats and 285 feet 
of sail the crews will consist of three men each. 


The visiting crews from the New 
Jersey bay which sailed in the first 
series, consisted of F. Slade Dale, 
skipper, T. C. Bates, Peter Jenness, 
Jr., T. Mitchell Chance in one boat, 
and Thomas Horrocks, skipper, with 
H. H. Horrocks, Jr., Fred Scho- 
field and W. DeW. Horrocks in the 
other. 

The Canadians picked the follow- 
ing crews from those who sail the 
fleet of scows on Lake St. Louis: 
Commodore R. C. Stevenson, skip- 
per, J. W. Foster, F. M. Badgley, 
W. Graham Brown; and G. V. White- 
head, skipper, Walter Baxter, Hal. 
Fellows and Jack Holland. W. G. 
Brown of Stevenson’s crew met with 


an accident to his hand just before the series started 
and his place was taken in the four races by George 


The races were sailed over a triangular course of 1% 
miles to a leg, twice around, a total distance of 9 miles. 
Two races were sailed each day, (Continued on tage 94) 













The New Twin-Screw Diesel Yacht Szele 


The living room of Siele, opening on to the broad after deck. She is owned by John H. French, of Detroit. 





The owner’s stateroom of Siele is most attractively furnished. The dining room, in the forward deckhouse. 
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Siele was designed by B. T. Dobson, N. A., of New Bedford, and was built by the Pusey & Jones Co. She is 124 feet long, and powered 


with two Winton-Diesel motors. 
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The Eleanor after her arrival at Port Moresby, New Guinea. 


The Escapades of the Eleanor 


Part III — From Timor to New Guinea, calling at Thursday Island 


By Warwick M. TompxKINs 


twenty-one days out from Timor, the Eleanor 

raised Goode Island Light and anchored off Booby 
Island, the western sentry of Torres Straits. Just beyond 
ne Island, off the northernmost point of Aus- 
tralia. 

It was a frowning, black squall that drove us into the 
Normandy Sound passage of Torres Straits the next 
morning. Fortunately we had caught the tide at the flood 
and our way was uncontested by the notorious Straits 
currents until we had zipped past Prince of Wales Island, 
sighted Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday Islands, and 
gotten almost within hailing distance of Thursday Island. 
Then, just as the kick went out of the wind, the ebb tide 
set against us, and we settled down to a hard tussle. 

Slower and slower went the yaw] as the waters hurried 
against us to the Arafura Sea. On our starboard hand a 
big can buoy strained at its anchor and finally was sub- 
merged by the current, only a white riffle showing its lo- 
cation. The Skipper, watching a stanchion’s slow progress 
past points ashore, continued to announce our gains, how- 
ever, and it began to look as though we might win through 
yet. 

Vivien Point, the westernmost tip of Thursday Island, 
was now close at hand. People could be seen on the streets. 
We were as eager to get in as only small-boatmen twenty- 
one days out can be. There would be food aplenty there, 
we knew, and better yet the accumulated mail of ten 
long, letterless months. And with every stitch of canvas 
we could set we strained painfully on towards the goal. 

Suddeniy an official-looking launch shot out from be- 
hind the point, and a minute later we made out the Cus- 
toms flag. ‘‘More courtesy,” the Skipper remarked with 
Borneo, Celebes, and Bali in mind. ‘‘They’ve seen ashore 
that we’re having a hard time and they are going to give 
us a tow.’’ He spoke the thoughts of us all. 

But when the launch had disgorged a doctor and a 
Customs officer it merely attached itself to us in a parasit- 


| ELPED along by random breezes, on March 24th, 


ical way and made no move towards towing. It was a 
husky, 40-foot boat and its drag was all that was needed 
to give the tidal race a victory over the gamely struggling 
Eleanor. Ever so slowly we drifted seaward. I was sure 
that as soon as the officials finished their business in the 
cabin that they’d give the order for full speed ahead so I 
did not worry particularly about the half-mile we lost 
while they clinked glasses with the Skipper and let him 
afford them a concert on the Victrola. The launch clung, 
its motor idling. 

‘‘ Are we there yet?”’ the Skipper stuck his head out of 
the scuttle and gazed in amazement at receding Thursday 
Island. 

The officers suddenly became quite embarrassed. They 
hemmed and hawed and passed the buck from one to an- 
other for quite some time before they explained that they 
had no right to offer us a tow, that such an act might 
cause all sorts of snarls in red tape, that the commercial 
tow-boat owners would raise particular Cain about it, 
etc, etc. ‘‘The best thing you can do,”’ they advised, ‘‘is 
to anchor and wait for the change in tide. Toodle-oo.” 
And with that they cast off their lines and chugged back 
to port. 

So, with much profanity, we got out an anchor. It did- 
n’t hold and we put out a second. Still we dragged. Fi- 
nall ywe got a toe-hold by using all the sails to back up the 
anchors. There we stood for six hours, rain pouring on us, 
the anchors growling and slipping if for an instant the 
ship offered her broadside to the vicious race. Eventually 
the waters came to a halt and we got up the hooks. But 
the wind was gone and the Eleanor just drifted about 
while we waited fearsomely for the return tide and won- 
dered what pranks it would play on us. On the face of 
things it seemed apparent that it wculd take us right 
out into the Coral Sea if it didn’t throw us on the beach 
first. Another boat came chugging to us. This time it 
was the harbor master who’d apparently gotten tired 
waiting for us to come in. He told us where we could 
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berth, if we got in this day, and then headed his launch 
homeward, well satisfied with himself. 

It was twilight when the tide spun us past Vivien Point. 
We had rigged the fourteen foot oars we had often found 
so handy, and put the two Filipinos into the dinghy. 
What with their valiant towing, the Skipper’s and my 
toiling at the sweeps, and Mac's steering, we sneaked the 
Eleanor into quiet waters, narrowly averting a collision 
with a pearling lugger, and again dropped anchor. 

This incident was typical of our treatment at the in- 
solent little village that commands the famous Straits. 
We visited the post office the next morning only to find 
that an asinine clerk had forwarded all our hundreds of 
letters to Jack at Singapore upon receipt of his wire asking 
for his own mail. Then we were pestered for one entire day 
by Customs regulations. Aitken and I worked steadily 
for seven hours filling out the vast data sheets supplied us. 
They were required in duplicate or triplicate, and I’m 
listing them all here in the hopes that such an itemization 
will serve as a warning to all cruisers who might be 
tempted to stop at Thursday Island. 

Read ’em and weep: 

Inward and outward passenger lists; inward and out- 
ward cargo manifests; a list of ship’s stores upon arrival; 
another of those stores consumed while in port, and a 
final list of stores on hand at sailing. Then there was the 
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A pile village on Gulf of Papua, New Guinea. 





request of a clearance permit and three other papers for 
the port doctor. There were 18 vast sheets in all — more 
than we had seen or signed in all the other ports we had 
visited, combined. When we left, a tax of ten shillings 
was levied, based on the amount of goods we had con- 
sumed in port, despite the fact that almost everything 
we had was of Australian manufacture. To cap the climax 
we had to shelter and feed a lunkhead guard put aboard 
to see that the Filipinos didn’t try to desert and thus 
contaminate ‘‘ White Australia!”’ 

Another warning to cruisers with Thursday Island on 
their itineraries. Don’t count on buying anything there. 
Prices are exorbitant. You'd better plan on getting all 
supplies at Port Moresby, Papua. There you will find 
things dear enough but far cheaper than at Torres Straits, 
and there your yacht ensign will be accorded yacht treat- 
ment. 

The late E. W. Scripps arrived on his beautiful Diesel 
yacht Ohio less than 24 hours after we had anchored, and 
the close contacts established between the people of that 
majestic cruiser and the battered Eleanor were so pleasant 
that we forgot to a large extent our Thursday Island ex- 
perience. 

_ The savage region of the Fly River was our next ob- 
jective and on March 31st we started working hazardous- 
ly northward along the Great Barrier Reef. Sailing only 
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A lakatoi of the New Guinea coast, with its queerly shaped sail. 


during daylight, and against head winds, we managed to 
make runs of from 20 to 40 miles a day, depending on the 
condition of the sea. Each night we rigged flood lights so 
that we could watch the teeming sea-life among the multi- 
colored coral. Six days later we crept into Daru, a tiny 
entry port for New Guinea on the island of Daru, just 
a mile from the mainland. 

‘What d’ya want?” the Skipper truculently challenged 
the youthful Customs official who rowed out to meet us. 

“Nothing. This is a yacht, isn’t it?’’ he replied, com- 
pleting disarming us. We began to like the place at once. 

The entire white population of Daru, six lonely pioneers, 
visited us that night and sat entranced for five hours hear- 
ing for the first time Galli-Curci’s silvery cascades, Caru- 
so's golden notes, Kreisler's crying violin, or Rachman- 
inoff’s storming piano. Never have those artists had a 
more delighted audience. 

After giving the masts a needed coat of grease the fol- 
lowing morning we again fared on into the forbidding 
gray and blue wilderness ahead. That night we anchored 
at the mouth of the Fly, up which we started in earnest 
early the next morning. For three days we worked up 
that vast river, seeking in vain for something that would 
repay our efforts. There was no way of telling that we 
were in a river —the north bank was anywhere from 
eight to ten miles away from us as we hugged the southern 
shore for the channel supposed to exist there. 

Progress against the river was impossible when the 
tide was ebbing; when it was flooding our gains were made 
in a highly exciting manner. Then we were tossed on bars, 
swept so close to islands that overhanging palm-fronds 
swept against the masts, and spun about helplessly in 
boiling eddies. 

After three days of such stuff we reached a lonely 
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Mission Station a hundred miles inland up the river. 
Here we bided three days with two quaint, fragile little 
people who had been so long isolated from the world that 
they reminded us of plants grown in the dark. We ex- 
plained about the ‘‘ Banana Song’”’ and “‘ Flappers.”’ ‘‘ Pet- 
ting parties’’ and “ bootleggers’’ were terms they did not 
comprehend. 

Then, with the galley full of delicious eatables prepared 
by the good lady of the place, we took our departure, 
drove down the Fly in a day and zig-zagged our way up a 
narrow channel into the Bamu, the lusty sister-river of 
the Fly just to the north of the greater stream. In the 
Bamu we found villages and people whose customs and 
primitiveness well repaid the search we’d made for them. 

These Melanesians, Negroes with such markedly aqui- 
line noses that one explorer has dubbed them ‘‘ The Lost 
Tribe,” are said to be among the most savage people left 
in the world. We always went ashore well armed, following 
the advice of everyone we’d met who knew anything 
about the country. It was significant that our approach 
was the signal for all women to disappear into the jungle 
and that we saw only husky, savage 
warriors toting seven-foot bows and 


lance-like arrows six feet long. A visit ; 
to a Papuan village will eminently Mame. OF tien  ; ———_! 


repay anyone who should happen to 
be cruising nearby, but it is well to 
carry a serviceable gun and not to sit 
down or leave the back of one’s head 
unduly exposed. In one ‘‘dubu” we 
found a rack bearing three hundred 
human skulls, nine-tenths of which 
proved indubitably that the killers 
had taken them with a blow from 
the rear. 

Running on out the Bamu we 
headed east for 15 miles to clear the 
sand banks of the Fly and then 
turned south to pay a visit to Bram- 
ble Cay, a bird rookery of which 
we'd heard a lot at Thursday Island. 
We very nearly missed the little 
patch of sand and scrub brush (it 
only rises ten feet above sea-level) 
for we were sailing by dead reckon- 
ing, there having been no sign of the 
sun for days. Old Sol kindly con- 
sented to show himself, however, just 
when we had decided to quit the 
search, and by his help we found the Cay three hours later. 

Millions, and I don’t think I’m exaggerating, of sea- 
birds hovered over Bramble Cay in a dark, shifting cloud 
that was plainly apparent long before the olive-green of 
the brush could be seen. Then the sharp odor of guano 
reached us just in time to warn us away from a lee anchor- 
age that we'd figured on getting for the night. We ran off 
to windward and fresh air. 

It was late when we arrived, but Constancio and I went 
ashore, nevertheless, to get eggs for a noble omelette. 
We got some five hundred without diminishing the quan- 
tity available appreciably and pulled back to the Eleanor 
where each and every one of those eggs proved shame- 
lessly bad. Later, we learned that to get edible eggs at a 
rookery you must clear a space one day and collect what 
you find on it the next, but that knowledge didn’t do us 
any good, as we never found any rookery subsequently. 

Our windward anchorage proved costly, as the wind 
and sea contrived to break our anchor chain while we 
dined on canned salmon. Disgusted, we made sail and 
headed away from the inhospitable place, leaving it to 
the birds and the rats and the giant turtles. 





A Goaubari warrior with his wife, baby and 
weapons. 
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The wind was now right out of the east, right from 
Port Moresby, and so we went off on a northeast-by-north 
course across the Gulf of Papua, the ship steering herself 
while the man on watch worked about the deck or fished. 
Forty-eight hours of unceasing beating put us again in 
sight of land, this time the high mountain ridges of east- 
ern New Guinea, and we ran in to check our dead reckon- 
ing. We were in the northeastern corner of the Gulf, we 
found, with Port Moresby 120 miles to the southeast. 

Mac, who'd been long in the tropics, suddenly developed 
malaria and took to his bunk while Aitken and I again 
split his watches between us. And once more our supplies 
ran low — we'd been out of Thursday Island twice as 
long as we expected — and soon we were subsisting most 
unexcitingly on oatmeal and ungarnished rice. 

Still we struggled on against the wind that had perverse- 
ly shifted to right ahead. Cape Possession was rounded 
and left astern. Yule Island slipped by and then Cape 
Suckling. Redscar Head afforded snug anchorage for one 
night. Then we bucked on across Caution Bay, stepping 
in and out daintily between the coral patches and the 
‘‘niggerheads,”’ sailing the ship for 
all that we knew to reach Port Mor- 
esby that night. 

All was going well when a treach- 
erous patch of coral suddenly bobbed 
up close by. We tried to come about, 
missed stays, and had to wear with 
all possible speed. Unfortunately the 
wind was strong and the long main 
boom proved unequal to the jibe. It 
broke right in the middle, necessi- 
tating anchoring as soon as we'd run 
behind the scanty shelter of a tiny 
islet just offshore. 

Unbending the sail we at once got 
to work fishing the boom. With 
dinghy oars, the big sweeps, the boat 
hook and an old mainsheet we quickly 
had the spar repaired but the wind 
prevented us from setting the sail. 
By two in the morning it was quiet 
enough so that we got the job finished, 
however, and sunrise saw us once 
more jauntily underway with the 
boom functioning perfectly. That day 
we anchored in Port Moresby. 

Port Moresby’s principal value to 
the world cruiser lies in its offer of a 
slipway, the comparatively low prices charged there for 
stores, and the presence of Percy Leigh, the sole Ameri- 
can in the place and an engineer extraordinary. The town 
itself is the epitome of sordid ugliness and, standing in 
the middle of a strange, sixty-mile dry belt, is baked as 
dry and brown as any desert mining town. But Mac liked 
it well enough to decide to stay, and we shipped in his 
place a youthful Australian, ‘Art’’ Murcett, who prom- 
ised to make up in enthusiasm for his abysmal ignorance 
of sailorizing. 

After considerable delay we acquired a new boom for 
the rather large sum of $75, got the engine to running after 
afashion, and set off for Samarai, 250 miles to the east- 
ward, at the tip of the mainland. 

In the meantime the southeast monsoon had started 
in real earnest, blowing, despite its name, straight out 
of the east and dead against us. For one day we didn’ 
mind very much, for all that day we had the motor driv- 
ing us along inside the barrier reef. Then the ghost de 
parted from its cylinders and, just as we entered th: 
blanketing grayness of the wet belt, we again starte 
beating to windward, making short tacks back and fort! 
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in the narrow reaches between shore and the seaward 
reef. 

Shortly after this, with startling suddenness, Mercett 
and I were knocked off our feet with malaria and for 
three days the Eleanor lay in Hood Lagoon while Aitken 
fed us hot limeades, aspirin, and quinine. Dirty weather 
was brewing outside, but as soon as we'd regained enough 
of our strength to work the ship the Skipper determined 
to push on. 

For ten more days we plugged on, rarely making more 
than eight miles between our dawn and dark anchorages, 
never knowing the comfort of dry clothes or bedding in 
that incessant downpour that the howling monsoon drove 
at us day and night. The coast crept by, a low, dark 
fringe of jungle unbroken day after day. The wind still 
held to the east, but it mounted steadily until we were 
forced down to three reefs. 

Then one lowering night found us to leeward of a long, 
bare sand spit, Table Point, and it looked as though our 
ordeal was nearly over. To the east of the point lay Table 
Bay, a 30-mile stretch of water towards the end of which 
the Barrier Reef sank to the bottom. If we could manage 
to make 25 miles the following day we could get out to 
the open sea and start making long, winning tacks. 
Spurred by the realization of what success in this ven- 
ture would mean we all tumbled out eagerly at four in the 
morning, broke out the hooks, and started around the 
Point and across the Bay. The wind hauled to southeast 
by east and we shook out a reef all around. 

By four that afternoon we had almost crossed the Bay, 
almost reached the end of the reef. Ahead we could plainly 
see, through the mists and rain, the little island marking 
the only anchorage in the Bay, Port Glasgow. Then utter 
darkness shut down and we had to stumble on blindly. 
Hours passed and still, though we were slipping rapidly 
through the heavy seas that rushed in past the reef’s end, 
we didn’t raise the island. Unfortunately the chart did 
not show us that two big rivers, entering the Bay just 
ahead of us, were pouring their brown floods against us 
so effectively that the Eleanor was barely holding her 
own. Badly worried and not a little perplexed we sailed 
until midnight when a boisterous wallop of the gale split 
the worn mainsail and we had to take it in. Still, in our 
ignorance of the currents, we imagined we could hold our 
own until daylight and then, making repairs, manage to 
reach Port Glasgow. 

Back and forth, back and forth between shore and reef, 
wearing ship at every change of tack when the seas and 
wind wouldn’t let her come about, weran through six long, 
chilly hours. Then daylight— and the heartbreaking 
discovery that we'd lost 20 miles during the night! Day- 
light — and a sudden redoubling of the wind that wrecked 
the mizzen, tore out thestaysail clew, and sent usscurrying 
back to the shelter of Table Point under jib alone. As we 
anchored, the last vicious stab of the wind cut through 
the jib. The Eleanor swung to her anchors completely 
crippled. 

For four days we sewed on that soggy, heavy canvas, 
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sewed until our fingers were boil-sore from the twine, 
until the palms had worn blisters on hands whose callouses 
were softened with the rain of three weeks. Then once 
more we fared around Table Point and headed across the 
Bay, the Bay that now was as rough and wild as the open 
ocean under the lash of the gale. 

Once more night found us within striking distance of 
Port Glasgow; once more the sudden tropic night shut 
over us and left us working ahead blindly. 

Close-hauled on the port tack we worked out seaward 
until the booming monody of the reef and the gleam of 
its crumpling seas warned us away. 

‘“‘Helm’s alee!’’ the Skipper sang, and, quivering, the 
yawl sought to come about. Despite the seas she almost 
made it only to have a curler slap her bow away, and we 
all knew we'd have to wear ship, and that quickly. 

“‘Get in the mainsail!”’ I yelled to the Filipinos who had 
been tending the head sheets and they sprang with me to 
the hard job of taking in that great, board-stiff sail. But 
even with that off her the yacht wouldn’t come around 
until Murcett had lowered the mizzen, then, spun right 
about by the jib and staysail, the Eleanor sheered away 
from the reef. 

Murcett’s inexperience now proved costly for he had 
gotten the running rigging of the mizzen in a horrible mess 
while attempting to handle it alone. Not that he was 
greatly to blame, for the ship was dancing like a fiend and 
it is not hard to confuse throat and peak halliards, sheet 
and boomlifts in the evil blackness of a rainy night. Never- 
theless, when I got aft we found it impossible to raise or 
lower the sail beyond the half-masted position from which 
it was slatting madly. While I shinned aloft in a vain 
hope of undoing the damage the inevitable happened; 
the mizzen tore badly. Ultimately we did get it down and 
stowed. Then with the mainsail again set, triple reefed, 
we stood in towards shore. 

A faint glimpse of a dark line against a sky only slightly 
less black warned us of the coast just as the pound of the 
surf beat out to us against the wind. Here inshore the seas 
were monstrous, and on two attempts they threw us back 
when we tried desperately to come about. Meanwhile we 
were being driven inshore. Now Aitken had but two al- 
ternatives — to wear ship or anchor. It seemed as though 
there was no possible hope of wearing in the space left, 
and so, mad though it seems, we anchored, putting out 
two hooks and supplementing the tackle on the 250-pound- 
er with our big manila line. Then sails were furled while 
the Eleanor bobbed frantically, tugging at the anchors like 
a thing possessed. 

I remember that we anchored at 8:10 and that I was 
below getting a drink ten minutes later when the first 
crash came. The ship suddenly whirled down and I was 
thrown in among the dish racks of the galley. A burst of 
green water smashed through the weather cabin ports and 
I saw Murcett, dazed, disappear beneath it. 

My one thought was to get on deck and, as the ship 
slowly righted, I clawed through the cabin, caught Mur- 

(Continued on page 84) 





Steamer Pruth on the reef off Port Moresby. 








Keels or Centerboards 


An Answer to Fenger’s Article on this Subject in the May Issue 


By Henry Howarp 


w@R. FENGER’S very fair and friendly 
criticism of my article about Alice, and 
of centerboards in general, in the May 
YACHTING is very interesting but not 
convincing. His opening statement 
should always be kept in mind, viz.: 

cane “For I must frankly admit that practi- 
cally all my off-shore sailing experience has been in the 
keel type, and that against this I can put forward no 
parallel experience in any centerboard craft.”’ 

In other words Mr. Fenger’s doubt of the relative sea- 
worthiness of the centerboard type is largely theoretical. 
It is not supported by such facts as I have been able to 
get together, and I believe we should base our conclu- 
sions upon facts and accumulated experience when they 
are available, rather than upon theories. 

First let us have a clear understanding of what we are 
discussing. We have under consideration light draft 
centerboard boats 30 feet to 60 feet overall, designed 
primarily for cruising and off-shore work — craft that in 
the old days of sail power only would have been convert- 
ible into excellent fishing boats. In other words, we are 
considering the possibility of building comparatively 
shoal draft centerboard boats that can stay off-shore in 
safety and take the weather as it comes. 

Regarding Mr. Fenger’s remark about my experience 
in “‘the heaviest norther of the winter”’ in which I crossed 
from Havana to Key West under whole mainsail and with 
engine running, I entirely agree with him that northers 
in the tropics are not really very bad. I have not seen 
any that would compare in viciousness with northwest 
gales that one finds off Race Point, Cape Cod, during 
the winter. In the tropics the air is warm and there is 
not much weight in the wind. Those who have had ex- 
perience know that the additional ‘“‘weight”’ in the wind 
in cold weather is far from imaginary. That is to say, a 
35-mile wind with a temperature of 80° to 90° F. is 
extremely different in its effect on a sailing vessel, and 
the sea itself, from a 35-mile wind with a temperature of 
30° to 40° F. 

My norther, in March, 1925, was the strongest of that 
winter in those parts. I never intended to convey the 
idea that it was equal to a winter’s gale off Cape Hatteras 
or Cape Cod. It was not. 

It was, however, a strong breeze, about 35 miles per 
hour and, combined with the Gulf Stream current, kicked 
up a rather nasty sea. The Alice under these conditions 
was more comfortable than any keel boat I have been in. 
She was on top of everything, but with a slow and re- 
markably easy motion, owing to the skilful combination 
in her design by Commodore Munroe of very moderate 
beam and good deadrise. A wide centerboard boat such 
as Mr. Fenger seems inclined to favor would have been 
uncomfortable. I know, because I cruised in company 
with one last winter. 

We had heavy spray but no solid water on the forward 
deck at any time, and this in spite of Alice being driven 
into the sea by all the sail she could stand as well as 
by the full power of the engine. Very little spray came 
aft so that we were able to keep open the after side of the 
saloon skylight during the entire crossing. In keel boats 
with which I have had experience, under the same con- 
ditions, we would have been battened down from stem 








to stern, and while we might have gone a little faster 
it would have been decidedly uncomfortable. 

Regarding keel boats, of course I am speaking of those 
having the majority of their ballast fixed outside. I have 
no doubt that a keel boat with substantially the same 
model hull as the Alice and with all her ballast inside 
would have behaved in substantially the same manner 
as the Alice, but the keel in such a boat would not add 
any stability. Does it not seem far better, therefore, on a 
cruising boat, to substitute the centerboard and be able 
to cruise as you will in shallow harbors, all over the Ba- 
hama Banks and through the inland waterways which 
extend along most of our coast line south from New York 
to the Mexican border? (See the new Inland Waterway 
Coast Pilot from Key West to the Rio Grande.) 

Mr. Fenger wonders what would have happened to the 
Alice in a January “‘snorter’’ between Beaufort and 
Georgetown. The Alice was favored with fine weather 
during this passage but her sister ship, the Carib II, ac- 
tually encountered a ‘“‘snorter’’ in this exact spot on her 
way South in December, 1924, and under most unfavor- 
able conditions. Her owner, Mr. Mauran, had done no 
yachting for many years and was in exceedingly bad 
health when he left New York. He was warned by his 
physician to avoid any over-exertion on account of a 
doubtful heart. Combined with this he started South too 
late and was caught in snow and ice and, in addition, 
had much trouble with his crew. He arrived at Beaufort 
completely tired out, was joined there by a young man, 
Mr. J. P. Gundry, of Cleveland, who had been my guest 
on the Alice from New York to Miami. Mr. Mauran dis- 
charged his captain before sailing from Beaufort and 
when he put out from that port his crew consisted of Mr. 
Gundry, an inland banker who had never been on a cruise 
before, a Swedish cook and a boy they had just shipped. 

They sailed from Beaufort about 8 p.m. The first night 
passed pleasantly and about noon the next day they 
passed outside Cape Fear Light Vessel laying their 
course for Charleston Light Vessel. At this time the wind 
was moderate and enough to the southward so that they 
could lay their course on the port tack. About 3 p.m. it 
began to breeze up, but not very rapidly at first, and as 
everyone except Mauran and Gundry were helpless with 
seasickness, shortening sail was delayed much too long. 
In the middle of the afternoon the engine stopped — due 
as was found later to a little air getting into the oil sup- 
ply pipe — but as she was going along nicely under sail 
no attempt was made to start it again until after the gale 
was over. About 9 P.M. it breezed up so strongly that the 
boat was completely overpowered and hove down on her 
beam ends, everything movable below decks went to lee- 
ward and things generally were in a mess. With great 
difficulty and with only such help as Mauran was able 
to give, Gundry succeeded in lowering and securing the 
mainsail. Shortly after this the gale increased greatly in 
violence and they tied in two reefs in the mizzen but 
were afraid to tackle the jib and expected it to blow 
away momentarily. However, it was made of No. 7 duck, 
and heavily roped the whole length of the foot and leech, 
so that it held. 

My story of the details of this run were obtained a day 
or two ago from Mr. Gundry. He has had much exper'- 

(Continued on page 86) 











Yachting in the Roaring Eighties 
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The fleet of the New York Yacht Club running out of Newport on the Annual Cruise in 1885. Sloop Gaviota at left. 


Left, The cock- 
pit of the fa- 
mous schooner 
Dauntless. 
Caldwell H. 
Colt at wheel 
and Ernest 
Staples. 


Right, The cut- 
ter Huron, off 
Marblehead. 





Brook II, the Latest in Moderate Sized Commuting Yachts 
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Brook II is owned by Percy R. Pyne, 2nd, and used for making daily runs between Glen Cove and the New York Yacht Club station at 


26th Street. She was designed by Tams and King and her plans will be found on page 68 of this issue of YACHTING. 











The Crescent Yacht Club, on Chaumont Bay, near Watertown, N. Y., where the George Cup Races were sailed. 
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The George Cup Races at Chaumont 


“Kathea II” Takes Cup After a Series Marked by Many Protests 
By Davin F. Lang 


of three races from the best 20-raters Canada and 

Rochester could send to Chaumont Bay, the 
Kathea II, champion of Massachusetts Bay under the 
name of Dandelion in 1925, but now flying the burgee of 
the Crescent Yacht Club of Watertown, was awarded the 
George Cup, emblematic of the international R class 
championship of Lake Ontario, at the conclusion of the 
series sailed on July 28th, 29th, 30th and 3ist. 

The award was announced by the committee after the 
Kathea II had been sent over the course alone on the 
morning of the 31st, when Acadia, challenger of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, refused to sail off the existing 
seven-point tie for first place, and the Rochester Yacht 
Club’s challenger, Momiji, was hopelessly out of running. 

However, the award is made subject to protest by 
Commodore George H. Gooderham of the Royal Cana- 
dian Yacht Club, that Kathea II does not conform to the 
Lake Yacht Racing Association’s rule on scantling con- 
ditions and moulded depth measurements. This has gone 
to the Yacht Racing Union of North America for adjudi- 
cation, and its finding is not expected until late summer. 
In the meantime the protested boat is sailing in the Class 
R races for the Lipton Challenge Cup at the L. Y. R. A. 
regatta at Henderson Harbor. 

Protests, from the beginning to the end, featured the 
George Cup meet and for a while threatened to disrupt 
the cordial feeling between’the Canadian yachtsmen and 
those from the United States, but this was not the case. 
It is likely, however, that legislative action will have to 
be taken by the L. Y. R. A., and possibly by all of the 
yachting associations of the two countries, looking towards 
more uniform and rigid rules whose interpretation admits 
of less ambiguity. 

It was unfortunate that the regatta committee had to 
work with two members absent. Major Walter F. N. 
Windeyer, of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, a yachts- 
man of many years’ experience, served as chairman. W. 
P. Barrows, of the Rochester Yacht Club, was unable to 
be present, but his place was filled by Dick Saunders 
of the same club. Floyd E. Reeves, of Watertown, did the 
honors for the Crescent Yacht Club. D. A. Black, of the 
Kingston Yacht Club, and J. F. Otis of the Oswego 


I) EMONSTRATING her speed by taking two out 


Yacht Club could not be present and their places were 
not filled. 

Before the first race started on Wednesday morning 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club protested the Kathea II 
on the ground that she did not comply with the L. Y. R. A. 
rule on keel area, but the protest was lodged such a short 
time before the race that the committee found it im- 
possible to deal with it at that time and decided to permit 
the Kathea to race. In the afternoon, after the first race 
was over, the committee met and the majority decided 
that the Kathea should remain through the series in the 
absence of proof that she did not come up to the require- 
ments of the rule and that Acadia should also stay, leav- 
ing the protest for future disposition, final adjustment of 
awards to be subject to it. 

But trouble did not end there as Kathea II protested 
Momiji for an alleged foul after they rounded the last 
mark before starting a short beat to the finish. 

Skipper Uhlein of Kathea filed a protest at the end of 
the race, and Skipper Farley denied the charge. The com- 
mittee, however, gave the Kathea II second place and 
disqualified Momiji. The Rochester yachtsmen were dis- 
satisfied at the ruling and threatened to withdraw. 

Anxious to conciliate and prevent the race from ending 
in a mess, the committee reversed its original decision 
and announced that the facts did not warrant entire 
disqualification, but that the Momz1ji would be allowed 
the one point carried by third place. This was not 
satisfactory to the Rochester aggregation, which main- 
tained the going home attitude. 

The upshot of all of this tangle was that rather than 
break up the party Skipper Uhlein withdrew his protest 
entirely. That left the boats in the original order of finish 
with the Acadia in the lead with 3 points, the Momiji 
second with 2 points and the Kathea II with 1 point. But 
Commodore Gooderham found fault with such procedure, 
maintaining that the committee had no right to allow 
Skipper Uhlein to withdraw his protest if Momiji was in 
the wrong. 

In the second race the Canadian craft started when it 
was understood that the Y. R. U. of N. A. would be 
called into the controversy to pass on Kathea’s eligibility 
under the rule. 




















Momiji, of the Rochester Y. C. 


It was believed that the rough path 
of the meet had at last been smoothed 
out, but not so. Friday morning came, 
third day of the meet. Kathea II had 
taken the race the second day with 
Acadia second and Momiji third. Ac- 
cording to the committee that gave 
Acadia 5 points, Kathea II 4 points, 
Momiji 3 points. It was plain that the third race would tie 
Kathea and Acadia with 7 points each if Kathea won with 
Acadia second, and if Momzjt won with Acadia third there 
would be a three-cornered tie of six points each. An 
Acadian victory would settle the whole dispute. 

Two hours before the warning gun Commodore Good- 
erham announced that no matter who crossed the line 
first, it was Acadia’s last day in this year’s George Cup 
contest. His reason for this attitude was as follows: 

“The judges had no right to reverse their disqualifi- 
cation of Momiji the first day. Therefore the Acadia and 
the Kathea each have a first and a second. If the Kathea 
wins today she will have 8 points against 7 for the Acadia 
if she gets second, and if the Yacht Racing Union decides 
that Kathea is eligible, the cup goes to her. If she is not 
eligible then we have won because we have 5 points and 
Momiji only one, so she cannot possibly get enough to 
_ tie or put her ahead of Acadia, if she should win first. 
There will be no reason for sailing a fourth race.”’ 

Kathea II took her second victory Friday and Acadia 
was second, which, according to the committee, tied the 
two boats at 7 points and left Momiji with four. The com- 
mittee ordered the tie sailed off Saturday morning, and 
Kathea was the only one to start, Momzj1, with no reason 
to remain, having gone home the night before, and Acadia 
swinging at her mooring. That, in brief, is the story of 
what some of the yachting writers are referring to as the 
greatest fiasco in Lake Ontario yacht racing, although the 
more temperate ones are not taking that view of the situa- 
tion. 

How the Races were Sailed 

A five- to six-mile southwester was blowing into the 
bay when the warning gun was fired at ten o’clock Wed- 
nesday, the day of the first race, and it had not increased 
in freshness by the time the starting gun was fired at 
eleven. Gooderham took the Acadia across the leeward 
end of the line a hairsbreadth ahead of the Kathea IJ, 
which took the windward end. Momiji followed upon the 
— of the Acadia, the trio standing over on the port 
tack. 

The start on this leg of the triangle was a beat, chang- 
ing halfway up to a spinnaker run when the flattening, 
flukey wind shifted from southwest to southeast and 
then to northeast. From the start the Kathea and Acadia 
displayed their close pointing powers, but the Momiji was 
footing well. 









Kathea II, formerly Dandelion, the 
Watertown defender. 

















Acadia, the Canadian challenger. 


A northwest wind made spinnakers 
the order of the second leg, which 
was a close reach, and Kathea began 
to trot under her light canvas, which 
carried her ahead of the Momiji for 
the second mark. Acadia rounded 55 
seconds ahead of Kathea and 1 minute 
and 55 seconds ahead of Momiji. The next leg was dead to 
weather and the Bluenose boat ran away from her com- 
petitors, completing the triangle 4 minutes 43 seconds 
ahead of the Kathea and 5 minutes ahead of the Momiji. 

Acadia had a long lead on the first leg of the second 
round, which was a beat again, and rounded the mark 6 
minutes and 24 seconds ahead of Momiji, which had 
caught and passed the Kathea. The latter was 7 minutes 
29 seconds behind the Canadian boat. On the spinnaker 
run, she caught the Momiji and they rounded the mark 
6 seconds apart, the Acadia being 8 minutes ahead of the 
Rochester craft. The short beat to the finish was a battle 
with the Acadia running away and crossing the line 10 
minutes and 28 seconds ahead of the Momiji and 10 
minutes 38 seconds ahead of the Kathea IT. 

With a twelve- to fourteen-mile breeze from the south- 
west blowing Thursday morning, it was patently Kathea’s 
day. Momiji took the lead by a length in the middle of 
the line, Kathea crossing at the windward end and Acadia 
outside making a run for the flag headed on the star- 
board tack. Kathea was well inshore with Momiji in 
between. Kathea crawled out with a port tack astern of 
Acadia and forced Momiji to go about. Gooderham 
followed and they headed toward the goal. 

The wind freshened and the sea became lumpy, Acadia 
spanking the chop considerably to her disadvantage, but 
holding the lead to the end of Salubrious, where Kathea 
overtook her to weather putting on a full blanket and 
forging ahead of the blue boat before going about on the 
starboard tack. Acadia followed to leeward, while Momzj1 
was by herself three-fourths of a mile away. She was well 
heeled over and pointing badly. A series of short tacks 
took the old Dandelion along for a steadily increasing lead, 
her white spire of canvas towering aloft. 

Kathea rounded the first mark a quarter of a mile ahead 
of Acadia, which was 200 yards in the van of Momiji, the 
wind blowing at 14 miles. Watches showed Kathea’s lead 
2 minutes 38 seconds over Acadia and a minute more 
ahead of the R. Y. C. boat. 

They were strung out like a circus parade on the beat 
at the beginning of the second round with the wind slight- 
ly lighter. Acadia closed the gap nearly a minute on the 
leader, but Momiji lost more than that at the first mark, 
again displaying marked slowness in breaking out her 
spinnaker for the run on which Kathea gained back twelve 
(Continued on page 90) 
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A start in Class R at the Inter-Lake Regatta at Put-in-Bay. 


Inter-Lake Yachting Association Meet at Put-in-Bay 
By R. A. LuEDKE 


Yachting Association brought to the harbor of 

Put-in-Bay the yachtsmen from the 30 clubs make 
ing up the association on Lakes Erie, Huron and St. 
Clair. The entire week of July 12th was filled with races 
and social events. Commodore Schantz of the Detroit 
Yacht Club, and Commodore of the Inter-Lake Associa- 
tion, saw to it that there was not an idle moment. 

Races for all classes of sail and power boats, model 
yachts and outboard motors had a place on the pro- 
gramme. The sailing events brought out the greatest num- 
ber of starters, 57 yachts crossing the starting line on 
each of the three days, Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday. 
The weather was ideai, a good breeze prevailing at all 
imes. 

The races in Class R commanded the greatest. interest, 
as the series not only determined the championship of the 
Inter-Lake but also were the trial races for the selection 
of the Inter-Lake representative in the Richardson races 
for the Yacht Racing Union Cup to be sailed at Toledo 
in September. The new boats in the fleet this year were 


| "ys thirty-third annual regatta of the Inter-Lake 
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Madcap, a former 6-meter yacht, owned by Emil G. Schmidt, was 
winner in Class A sloops. 





Edsel Ford’s Nordic and the Ardette, brought to the Lakes 
from the east. 

Two additional races were run in Class R, to give the 
committee data. The Lightning, with Neil Lynch at the 
helm, won four of the five races; Elyria (ex-Mebleh) win- 
ning one race. Nordic in Wednesday afternoon’s race 
showed very well on the wind, but ran into a soft spot and 
lost out. Lightning was selected as the Inter-Lake contend- 
er in the Richardson race. 

In Class A sloops, a handicap class, the six meter boat 
Madcap had things her own way, winning all three events. 
Madcap, owned by Commodore Emil Schmidt, is the 
first of the six-meter boats on Lake Erie, and no doubt 
others will be brought out next year. 

The schooner class had two entries, Red Arrow and 
the new Kittiwake, built this year on the Maine coast. 
The Kitttwake won two of the three races and the series. 

There were six entries in the yawl class, from the 28- 
footer Faustina to the ex-Canada Cup racer Genesee and the 
converted ‘‘P”’ sloop Calypso. The Calypso won the series. 

(Continued on page 92) 





C. J. Lynch, won in Class R. 
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A “Nantucket Sleigh Ride,” fast to a bull whale. 
From an etching by George Gale. 
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Bob-Kat, a 20-rater, owned by R. B. Meyer. 





Mary, a new Marblehead ‘‘R”’”’ owned by C. H. W. Fester. 


Marblehead 20-Raters Clean Up in Ladies Plate Series 


By Leonarp M. Fow Le 


fleet rests with a slim racer belonging to Charles 

Francis Adams, of the Eastern Yacht Club, 
probably the best known Corinthian in the United States. 
Last year his Dandelion was the winner of the Eastern 
Yacht Club’s Ladies Plate in the International ‘‘R” 
Week series, and this season during the first week of 
August he repeated with his 20-rater Gossoon. 

In 1925 only three 20-raters from foreign waters came 
to Marblehead for the week’s racing, one from Buzzards 
Bay waters and a couple from Long Island Sound; but 
this year, with the added attraction of the Manhasset 


\\ "ice this year the crown as queen of the Class R 


Ellen, owned by C. P. Curtis, won the Manhasset Bay Cup. 








Bay Challenge Cup match for the ‘“ R’s,’’ scheduled to be 
sailed the following week, seven of the New York 20- 
raters, the pick of the Long Island Sound fleet, were sent 
through the Cape Cod Canal for the series. 

Thus, in addition to nine of the Marblehead ‘‘R’s”’ - 
Bonnie Kate, Ellen, Gossoon, Mary, Norsman, Rebel, 
Ruweida V, Scapa II and Yankee —there entered the 
five days’ racing of the week, Alarm, Ardelle, Astrild, Bob- 
Kat, Doress, Grayling, and Quiver from Long Island 
Sound. As all sixteen of these yachts had been racing 
from the first of the season in their home waters they 
were in the pink of condition and well tuned up. This 


Doress, a last year’s “‘“R,”” owned by Commodore Robert Law, Jr. 











Astrild, owned by H. W. Hanan, put up 
the best fight of the New York fleet for the 
Manhasset Bay Cup. 


was not the case in 1925, where a number of the 20-raters 
had only sailed in a couple of contests before the series 
opened. 

The method of competition that proved so popular 
with the Class R skippers of 1925 was used again this 
year. The Eastern committee, with the help of a mathe- 
matical ‘‘sharp,” worked out a system of combinations 
last year for 12 to 20 yachts, whereby each racer would 
meet each other racer at least once in the series. Thus 
each day of the week the ‘‘R’s,” racing in divisions, com- 
peted against different boats. 

With sixteen yachts entered this year, divided into four 
divisions, the system worked to perfection. In fact it 
could not have been better if the selections for the last 
day had been arranged with advance knowledge of the 
results, for in the fourth division of the last race each of 
the yachts had a chance to capture the Ladies Plate if a 
winner in that division. 

Leaving out weather conditions, that is, the lack of 
real racing conditions except on Thursday, when two 
races were sailed, skippers and crews were in high praise 
of the method for competition, for it gave every one at 
least one “‘crack”’ at every other boat. In the 20 races of 
the week, a dozen of the 20-raters were returned winners 
out of a total of 16 competitors, the only ones not having 
a race to their credit being Alarm, Astrild, and Grayling 
from Long Island Sound, and Norsman of the Marble- 
head fleet. The only racers to repeat as winners were the 
Gossoon with a string of four, and Ellen, Mary, Rebel, and 
Scapa II, with a pair each. 

The one great disappointment of the week to all con- 
cerned, the committee as well as the skippers and crews, 
was the fact that except for Thursday, the sport was sailed 
without a really good breeze. Monday, the opening day, 
there was so little air stirring that the racing had to be 
carried over to Tuesday morning. Tuesday, in a very 
light southwesterly air, where the yachts finished in a 
drift, a race was finished in the morning, but the contest 
scheduled for the afternoon could not be started. 









Gossoon, owned by Charles F. Adams, won four 
straight races for the Ladies Plate. 





Bonnie Kate, a new 20-rater, was well up 
+ in the point score. She is owned by Dr. 
Morton Prince. 


Wednesday was much like Tuesday. The yachts were 
started in a moderate northwester of the morning. This 
air did not hold, so that a number of the yachts picked 
up a southeaster at the second mark, to be wafted part 
way home before striking doldrums. Thus, although the 
racing was started shortly after ten in the morning it was 
three in the afternoon before the last boat finished. 

Thursday the yachts had two real tests in a moderate 
to fresh northeasterly breeze, with air enough to kick up 
a real sea and show plenty of white caps. In this kind of 
going four of the New York “‘R’s” found the sea too much 
for their flat form forward and Alarm, Bob-Kat, Doress, 
and Quiver were no match for the other boats. Friday, 
although the easterly breeze had enough strength to 
send the racers over the course in good time, it was not 
steady in direction but was very light close to the weather 
mark, 


Below is a table giving the position each boat finished 
in each of the five races, together with total points scored. 


RACE 

YACHT AND OWNER’ First Second Third Fourth Fifth Points 
Alarm, Mallory Hitt... 3 2 1 1 2 9 
Ardelle,D.H.Cowl.... 3 1 4 3 1 12 
Astrild,H.W.Hanan.. 2 3 2 3 2 12 
Bob-Kat,R.B. Meyer... 4 1 3 1 4 13 
Bonnie Kate, D. M. 

Se 4 3 3 3 2 15 
press, B. LeW, it. .... F 4 2 2 2 13 
Eilon, C. P. Curtis..... 4 1 3 4 3 15 
Gossoon,C.F.Adams.. 0 4 4 4 4 16 
Grayling, J. S. Morgan, 

Ah a iacked oie aia pi, <'s' 3 1 1 1 7 
Mary, C. H.W. Foster. 4 2 4 2 3 15 
Norsman, B. B. Crown- 

a 0 2 0 0 1 3 
Quiver,P.R. Mallory .. 2 4 1 2 3 12 
Rebel, J. J. Moebs.... 0 4 2 2 4 12 
Ruweida V,S. A. Beggs. 3 3 2 4 1 13 
Scapa II, G. E. Mce- 

0 een 0 1 4 4 3 12 
Yankee, C. A. Welch.. 0 2 3 3 4 2 
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Photos by A. C. Church 
Alicia, a Sound Schooner owned by Roderick Stephens, of New 
York, won in the schooner class. 





Heather won the cup for the heavy displacement schooners at 
New Bedford Race Week. 





Race Week at New Bedford 


Eight Well-Filled Classes Furnish Fine Sport 


By Avspert Cook CuurcH 


HE New Bedford Yacht Club was again 
fortunate this season, for while other 
clubs were postponing races because of 
insufficient wind, the proverbial after- 
noon sou’wester in Buzzards Bay en- 
abled the New Bedford organization to 
squeeze through its program until the fi- 
nal day, when three of the eight classes unable to finish 
completed their races the following day. 

This year the yacht racing was condensed into a three- 
day series, without the intervening day which the club 








Argo, winner of the speedboat race. Joseph M. Read, owner. 


formerly held in reserve for possible postponements, 
power boat events and water sports. These events were 
held as usual, but were staged before and after the sailing 
competition. More than fifty yachts competed, and the 
classes were well balanced, averaging a half dozen in each 
class, splendid representatives of their type as a rule. 
Demarest Lloyd’s new Alden-designed ketch Angelica 
proved to be the outstanding feature of the series; not 
necessarily because she won all three races from scratch, 
but more particularly on account of her extremely neat 
and shipshape appearance, coupled with the fact that she 
had a remarkable turn of speed which was surprising for 
such light weather conditions. In the schooner class 
Robert W. Cumming’s Heather had a close margin of 3 
points over B. T. Dobson’s Rumpus, which won three 
straight races last season. The Rumpus, however, had 
been in commission but a short time and lacked a crew 
until the night before the races began, so that she was 
more or less handicapped. It was expected that John 


Alden would bring along his Malabar VII, but he was 
unable to compete for the first time in several years. 
Roderick Stephens’s little Sound schooner Alicia made 
an excellent showing during all three races, the prevailing 
light breezes and smooth water being much to her liking, 
and her handling beyond criticism. She had Halcyon for a 
classmate, defeating her by 5 points, and in the opening 
race led the flotilla over the entire course handily. 
James Hinsdale’s Mattapoisett Class S boat Daphnia 
sailed consistently and won from A. Russell Pierce’s 
Skip by a 5-point margin, the races between these two 
Herreshoff craft being very close and interesting. Duck- 
ling beat Whiskaway by 2 points in the Alden Class 
O, and J. F. Sherburne’s Vixen won in the special class for 
Beverly 15-footers, nosing out Maureen by a yard in one 
event. The Marion fleet of 12- and 15-footers furnished 
practically all the competition in these two classes, as 
well as a liberal proportion of the others, and contributed 
in no small measure to the success of the racing. 
(Continued on page 78) 





Demarest Lloyd’s new ketch Angelica, designed by Alden, won in 
her class, taking three straight races. 
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Edamena IV, a New, Fast 100-footer 
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A new large power yacht of unusually striking appearance is the recently launched Edamena IV, owned by Earle P. Charlton, of Fall River 


*e 


The lounge, looking forward through a passageway, on 
either side of which are two single staterooms, to the owner’s 
stateroom. At left is shown the owner’s stateroom, with two 
carved four-poster beds and Colonial furniture. 


At left, the dining room 

in the forward deck- 

house, with its broad 

windows giving an un- 

obstructed view on 
both sides. 


Edamena IV, the 
latest addition to the 
New York Yacht Club 
fleet of motor yachts, 
was delivered from the 
yard of George Lawley 
& Son Corporation, 
Neponset, Mass., the 
17th of July. The plans 
were prepared by Wal- 
ter J. McInnis while 
associated with the 
Lawley Corporation as 
their chief naval archi- 
tect, and who is now of 
the firm of Eldredge- 
McInnis, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. The general di- 
mensions are: Length 
overall 99’ 11”, beam 
17’ 6”, draft 5’ 4”. 

She is of the express 
cruiser type, although 
she has_ considerably 
more draft than the 
ordinary express crul- 
ser, which makes her 
unusually seaworthy. 
Two 300 h.p. Speedway 
motors drive her a good 
18 miles an hour. 
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New England Junior Championships 


OUR sectional Junior Yacht Championships were 
held in New England late in July and early in Au- 
gust, and the crews which came through journeyed up 
to Marblehead for the sixth Massachusetts Junior event, 
for which the Sears’ Cup is the chief incentive. A few 
weeks before the latter event the regatta committee of 
the Eastern Yacht Club received intimation from Chicago 
that a crew of youngsters from the Jackson Park Yacht 
Club would like to compete at Marblehead, and about 
the same time an entry was received from the Kolligi- 
widgwok Yacht Club of East Blue Hill, Maine, the com- 
modore of which, Dr. Seth M. Milliken, is fleet captain of 
the Eastern Y.C. With two crews from Long Island Sound 
this meant eight contenders for the possession of the 
Sears’ Cup for the coming year. It will be remembered 
that the cup is a perpetual one and not a three win affair. 
The four crews which first qualified for the Massachu- 
setts Junior were Duxbury, Eastern, Beverly, for three 
sections in Massachusetts, and the Wadawanuck Coun- 
try Club of Stonington, Conn., representing the Narra- 
gansett Bay association. 

Six crews reported at South Boston on July 26th for 
the Massachusetts South Shore Junior Championship, 
for the cup offered by Capt. Albert W. Finlay. The con- 
tenders were trios of youngsters from South Boston, 
Squantum, Quincy, Cohasset, Scituate and Duxbury. 
A member of the Scituate crew was Miss Peggy Read, 
who tended the jib sheet. 

The races were sailed in South Boston Class O boats. 
In the first round Duxbury defeated Cohasset, Squantum 
disposed of South Boston and Quincy eliminated Sci- 
tuate. In the semi-finals Duxbury won from Squantum 
and beat Quincy in two straight races in the finals. 

The Duxbury crew was composed of Capt. John Wil- 
bor, Edmund S. Kelley, Jr., and Bartram Currier. 

Only four crews appeared for the Massachusetts North 
Shore Junior Championship, and all representing clubs 
in Marblehead. The failure of outside clubs to qualify was 
a disappointment. 

In the finals the crew of the Eastern Yacht Club, com- 
posed of Lawrence F. Percival, Jr., Samuel Walker and 


A Busy Month in Massachusetts Waters 





Parkman Harding won in two out of three races over the 
Eastern Junior. 

In these races the crews sailed in Herreshoff Class S 
yachts, which were offered a few weeks later for the races 
for the Sears’ Cup. 

On August 4th crews from Beverly, Cotuit, and Quis- 
sett went to Edgartown for the Junior Championship of 
the Cape Cod district, for which Commodore Robert W. 
Canler of the local club had offered a cup. Quissett won 
from Cotuit and Beverly from Edgartown in straight 
races and in the finals Beverly also made it a two-race 
match. The winning crew was made up of Charles Hovey, 
Prescott Bigelow, Jr., and H. B. Cumming. The new 
Edgartown 15-footers were used. 

Seven crews competed in the Narragansett Bay Junior 
Championship held by the Conanicut Yacht Club, of 
Jamestown, R. I., and using Alden ‘‘O”’ boats. By cour- 
tesy of the officials of the State association a crew from 
the Wadawanuck Country Club, of Stonington, Conn., 
where yachts race frequently in adjacent Rhode Island 
waters was allowed to compete instead of going a hun- 
dred miles up the Sound for the/Long Island junior 
event. The championship was decided on the point system. 
The Conanicut club offered four crews, while the others 
came from Stonington, the Rhode Island Yacht Club at 
Pawtuxet and the Edgewood. The score at the close of 
three days racing was Wadawanuck, 27; Rhode Island 
Y. C. No. 1, 23; Conanicut Y. C. No. 6, 22; Edgewood 
Y. C. and Conanicut No. 7, 21 each; Conanicut No. 5, 
18, and Rhode Island No. 2, 14 points respectively. The 
winning Wadawanuck crew was composed of John 
Streeter, Jr., Robert Johstone, Jr., and Wilson Smith, Jr. 

Nearly all the crews reported at the Eastern Yacht 
Club at Marblehead on August 22nd the day before the 
first race for the Sears’ Cup. 





The Beverly Yacht Club Meet 


HE reliability of the winds, almost day by day from 

the southwest, and the unusual number of boats 

which participated, were the outstanding features of 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Start of the Annual Bayside-Block Island Auxiliary R: 


ace. Sunbeam leading the fleet as the yachts start under power. 
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The Month in Yachting 


Edna Wins Gloucestet-Cape Elizabeth 
Auxiliary Race 


HE Gloucester-Cape Elizabeth Auxiliary Trophy for 
1926 goes to New Bedford, won by the sloop Edna 
through the excellent judgment and persistent driv- 
ing of her owner, George H. Sistare, of the Cruising Club 
of America. Second honors went to the yawl Bunch, owned 
by Cari O. Foster, and third place was annexed by Brant, 
winner of the 1925 event, owned by A. W. Moffat. Brant 
also won the cup offered by the Red Wing Motor Co. for 
the first boat to finish equipped with a Red Wing motor. 
A heavy nor’easter, accompanied by rain and fog, was 
responsible for nine of the seventeen entries failing to 
arrive at Gloucester in time to start, leaving eight boats 
to fight it out. Starting from anchor, at the intervals of 
their handicap, was highly successful, and will undoubt- 
edly be repeated next year. 
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Edna, owned by George H. Sistare, won the Gloucester-Portland 
Auxiliary Race. 


A freshening sou’west breeze took the boats to the turn 
at the Portland Lightship in fast time, and a number of 
boats reefed soon after rounding. Edna, a husky converted 
fishing sloop designed and built by Charles Morse “‘ Down 
East,’’ equipped with a heavy duty Peerless engine, took 
kindly to the heavy windward going to the finish, and, 
dropping her headsails, and sheeting her mainsail in flat, 
romped out into the lead with her engine going, and 
finished with plenty of time to spare. 

Bunch, a brand new Casey stock yawl, Marconi rigged, 
with a Gray motor, sailed a great race, finishing close to 
Edna despite a blown generator fuse, weak storage bat- 
tery, and lack of light sails. Vagrant, when almost sure of 
second place, ran out of gas in the Annisquam Canal, and 
was automatically disqualified for putting more fuel in 
her tanks in order to get out of the canal, where she could 
not sail. 


The summary: 
Boat and Owner 


Elapsed Time 
Place Hrs. Min. 


Se ae i I gk ck ne oe os 1 25 31 
Bunce, C.O. FPoster............... 2 31 47 
Brant, A. W. Moffat.............. 3 32 04 
Malabar III, E. Morss, Jr......... 4 30 44 
Buccaneer, J. Merrill.............. 5 34 00 
Sea Lure, G. B. Doane............ D.N. F. 
Vagrant, W. H. Coolidge.......... D. N. F. 
Amantha, A. F.Spare............. D.N. F. 





Playmate Again Wins Bayside-Block Island 
Auxilary Race 


OR the second successive year the yawl Playmate, a 
F converted N. Y. Y. C. 30-footer owned and sailed 
by Henry Frisch, of the Bayside Yacht Club, carried 
away first honors in the 220-mile Bayside-Block Is- 
land Auxiliary Race, which started from Bayside on the 
evening of July 30th. Alex. Girtanner’s sloop Rambler, 
a former winner and a contestant in s@veral of the races, 
was second, while the handsome yaw Shearwater, owned by 
E.R. Down, of the Larchmont Y. C., annexed third honors. 

Nineteen craft started, a record for the event, but only 
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Yawl Charlin (at 
left), winner in the 
Port Huron-Mack- 
inac Race, and Ras- 
cal (right), the little 
20-rater which led 
the fleet and won in 
Class B. 


twelve finished, due to heavy weather, fog, and engine 
trouble. 

Starting with a light southerly air, the boats were 
forced to use their motors in a calm which soon followed. 
The calm was succeeded by rain, squalls and strong head 
winds which soon made trouble in the fleet. Sunbeam 
dropped out after splitting some sails. Amiletta dropped 
out with motor trouble, and Djinn and Gemsbok found 
the going too heavy for them. Hutoka, a former winner, 
dropped out near Block Island. 

Light, shifting breezes and heavy fog made the return 
trip from Block Island a tedious and nerve-racking affair, 
the winner’s time being much slower than the time made 
in previous races. 

The summary: 


ELAPSED GASOLINE CORRECTED 
BoaT AND OWNER TimE ALLOWANCE TIME 
Playmate, H. Frisch........ 56:50:46 17 gals 52:43:16 
Rambler, A. Girtanner...... 60:10:20 ies 56:17:50 
Shearater, E. R. Down ..... 60:31:36 x 56:24:06 
Caroline, W. J. Curtiss, Jr... 61:26:47 ye 56:56:47 
Dania, H. Feziele.......... 65:33:29 | is 59:55:59 
Voyager, W. B. Lockwood .. 69:42:00 : ieee 63:49:30 
ES: ccc ox eat bean sows 73:52:35 i 67:30:05 








Play mate again won the Bayside-Block Island Auxiliary ,Race. 
She is owned by C. Henry Frisch. 
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Charlyn and Rascal Win Port 
Mackinac Race 


oper pee on the Great Lakes will probably be arguing 
all winter over the outcome of the 261-mile race from 
Port Huron to Mackinac, in which two boats finished 
many hours in advance of the bulk of the fleet, consisting 
of twelve starters. The first boat to finish was the Class R 
sloop Rascal, in Class B, and nine hours later the yawl 
Charlyn, owned and sailed by P. C. Williamson, crossed 
the line a winner in Class A. Some four hours later eight 
boats finished within an hour of each other. 

The huge gaps between the leading boats is ascribed to 
the fact that the owners of most of the boats, acting upon 
a special report from the Weather Bureau, which pre- 
dicted southwesterly winds, made short tacks along the 
western shore against the northeasterly breeze which was 
blowing at the start, whereas Rascal and Charlyn, taking 
the weather as they found it, made long tacks across Lake 
Huron, and got decidedly the best of the wind. Contrary 
to the weather predictions, the nor’easter lasted two days. 


Huron-— 


New Viking Ship Voyages Over Old Trail 
FTER a stormy and hazardous trip of almost three 
months, the Lief Erickson, a replica of the Viking 
ships of some 900 years ago, arrived in Boston on August 





The Lief Erickson, in which a party of Norwegians recently com- 
pleted a voyage over the old Viking route, recently tied up in Boston. 
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Start of the 151-class at the recent Miles River Y. C. Regatta. It was won by Lady Baltimore. 


10th, having left Norway on May 23rd and proceeded 
over the old Viking Trail. The little craft is about 42 feet 
over all with 13 feet beam, and is an open boat except 
for ten feet of decked over space in each end for sleep- 
ing quarters and storage space. 

Lief Erickson was commanded by Captain Folgero, who 
was accompanied by Johann Johnson, Christian Ander- 
son and Thomas Thommasen, besides a small puppy dog. 
The entire crew suffered many hardships during the voy- 
age, the craft being buffeted by severe gales, while dan- 
gerous icebergs and cold weather were added perils. As 
soon as the crew is sufficiently rested, the Lief Erickson 
will proceed to Philadelphia, to participate in a special 
celebration at the Sesquicentennial Exposition. 





Sail and Power Boats at Miles River Y. C. 
Regatta 


HE regatta of the Miles River Yacht Club on Chesa- 

peake Bay, August 5th, 6th and 7th, was a great suc- 
cess and brought together a fleet of speed boats from 
Chesapeake Bay, several New York Stars, Chesapeake 
Bay Canoes and others. Lady Baltimore, owned by A. R. 
Gross, won in the 151 Class. Palm Beach Days, owned by 
Wm. McP. Bigelow, took the Miles River Trophy, there 


The Star Shark (left), winner of the Lipton Trophy at the Miles River 
Regatta. She is owned by J. R. Miller, of the Gibson Island Yacht 
Club. Ernest Ratsey’s Jrex (at right) was second. 


being no competitors. Moonshine won in the 610 Class 
and Adolar won both heats of the Cruiser class. 

In the race for Chesapeake Bay canoes, Magic, owned 
by J. H. Williams, won. 


fens. 
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At the Miles River Regatta the youngsters raced a fleet of sailing 
scows, rigged with topmasts and club topsails. 
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Chesapeake Bay Canoe Magic won in the class for this type of craft, 
which was once numerous on the Bay. It takes some skill to keep 
them on their feet in a breeze. 
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The Canadian challenger (left) for the Douglas Trophy, sailed for last 
month on Lake Ontario, and the unsuccessful defender Gloriette. 


Standing of the Marblehead Rating Classes 


T the close of the two months racing at Marblehead, 
the 25- and 20-raters were standing on places as 


follows: 
25-RATERS 
4 firsts, 4 seconds, 1 sixth. 
5 firsts, 1 second, 2 fourths. 
1 second, 5 thirds, 3 fifths. 
2 seconds, 1 third, 3 fourths. 
1 second, 1 third, 3 fourths, 3 fitths. 
2 thirds, 2 fourths, 2 fifths, 2 sixths, 1 seventh, 
1 eighth. 
4 sixths, 1 seventh, 1 ninth. 
2 sixths, 2 sevenths, 1 eighth. 


Sally XIII 
Hornet 
Falcon 
Nor’ easter 
Leonore 
Hawk 


Aquanno 
Sou’ easter 


20-RATERS 


3 firsts, 2 seconds, 1 third, 1 fourth, 1 eighth, 1 D. N.F. 

4 firsts, 3 seconds, 1 D. N. F., 1 Disq. 

2 firsts, 3 seconds, 1 fourth, 1 fifth, 1 seventh, 
1D.N.F. 

1 first, 1 second, 1 fifth, 
1 eighth, 1 ninth. 

1 second, 3 thirds, 1 fourth, 1 fifth, 2 sixths, 1 seventh, 
1D.N. F. 

3 thirds, 2 fourths, 4 fifths, 1 sixth. 

1 fourth, 3 sixths, 1 seventh, 1 eighth, 1 ninth. 

1 fourth, 3 sixths, 1 seventh, 1 eighth, 1 ninth. 


Yankee 
Gossoon 
Mary 

2 sevenths, 


Ellen 1 fourth, 


Ruweida V 
Bonnie Kate 


Rebel 
Scapa II 


Canadians Win Douglas Trophy 


HE Douglas Trophy, emblematic of the small boat 
championship of Lake Ontario, has gone back to its 
former stronghold, Canada, safely stowed in the locker 
of the Usher, an Achroyd 14-foot sailing dinghy of the 


National Yacht Club, Toronto. (Continued on page 78) 
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Euellan II, one of the new Marblehead One-Design Class which has 
proved very popular. They were designed by J. G. Alden and built 
by Graves. 


The Marblehead One-Design Class 


NEW class of 18'%-foot water line boats known as 

the Marblehead One-Design Class, and which has 
been placed in commission at Marblehead this season, has 
proved one of the most popular on the Atlantic Coast. 
The design is by John G. Alden, and eight of the boats were 
built for Marblehead owners by James E. Graves. They 
are very attractive in appearance, their lines are whole- 
some and they are unusually able and comfortable, with 
a good turn of speed. The dimensions are as follows: 
28’ 5” length over all; 18’ 5’’ water line; 7’ 6’ beam; 4’ 
9” draft, with 2500 pounds of outside lead ballast. The 
sail area in jib and mainsail is 407.5 sq. ft. with a spin- 
naker of 261 sq. ft. 

The boats are well balanced and with this moderate 
sail area are excellent craft for racing or afternoon sailing. 
They have a large cockpit that will comfortably accom- 
modate several people and a cabin with two transom 
berths making possible overnight or week-end cruises, 
yet they can be handled by one person, if necessary. 


Oh Min, winner of the Free-for-all race at the New York State Championship Regatta, held last month off the Rockaway Park Y. C. 
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Spindrift, a new 72-foot cruiser, owned by Donald Parson, of the New York Yacht Club. She was designed by R. M. Haddock and 
built by the Luders Marine Construction Co., Stamford, Conn. With two Sterling Coast Guard Motors of 200 h.p. each she makes 18 miles 
per hour. 





They are equipped with watertight bulkheads in the bow Spindrift, a 72-footer. She was designed for Mr. Donald 
and stern, making them a safe type for beginners. The Parson by R. M. Haddock, of New York, with a view to 
mast and boom are hollow, the mast being stayed with being used in Maine coast waters during the summer 
three shrouds on each side, two headstays and double 
backstays on each side, the standing rigging being of 
aeroplane wire. 

In the Eastern Yacht Club Regatta on July 5th, in a 
heavy southeasterly breeze, the boats behaved exception- 
ally well. Every boat in the class went through this race 
without the slightest difficulty. 

Racing in this class has been very keen and the boats 
have taken part in all of the open events of the Eastern, 
Corinthian and Boston Yacht Clubs, as well as several 
special events scheduled by the Eastern and Corinthian 
Yacht Clubs. The popularity of the class is so marked 
that it is expected that the fleet will be materially in- : : = 
creased for the season 1927 and, without doubt, this class a aN 
will be adopted in other New England yachting centers. —————— —— — 





Pram, a queer craft of simple design which won the outboard motor 
P . . . race at the N. Y. State Championship Regatta. 

Spindrift, A New Twin-Screw Fast Cruiser 

NEW yacht for Eastern waters that was launched late months, her owner having a summer home at Brooklin, 

in July from the builder’s yard, the Luders Marine Maine, and for use in the South during the winter. For 

Construction Company, Stamford, Connecticut, is the these purposes she is ideally adapted. 
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One of the first of the new Diesel-powered yachts to be seen in commission this summer was the Josephine, owned by Edmund J. Burke, 
Jr., of Cleveland. She is 140 feet long and was built by the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co., from plans by Cox & Stevens. 
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Great Britain Wins International Model 
Yacht Trophy 


ORD comes from England that the international 

races held at Gosport, July 31st to August 3rd, 
were won by Defiance, representing England, with Bos- 
tonia, owned by John Black, and representing the Model 
Yacht Racing Association of America, second. France 
finished third and the Danish entry was disqualified. The 
full details of the race are not yet at hand but will appear 


Yachting 
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in the next issue of YACHTING. The reports state that the 
course was such that there was very little windward work. 
In what little there was, the Bostonia excelled. The direc- 
tion of the wind was such that in most of the heats it was a 
reach both ways. The unofficial standing on points, with 
the Danish entry thrown out, are as follows: England 69, 
America 64, France 21, Denmark nothing. These points 
may be altered if Denmark is counted as a starter. John 
Black, owner of Bostonia, writes that he was handicapped 
by lack of experience in pond sailing and in the handling 
of special gear that he adopted. 


Safe Insane Seafaring 


ILL JOHNSON had a rowboat 
Which he christened the ‘‘ Muskeeter,”’ 
And just to save his oars and arms 
He bought a small ‘‘ egg-beater.”’ 


He lugged 1t down and hung it 
On the stern with loving care, 
And out upon the harbor 
He went buzzing here and there. 


And all went well until upon 
The near horizon loomed 

A quite official looking launch, 
From which this bellow boomed: 


“Ahoy Muskeeter!’’ — and the craft 
Kept drawing quickly nigher. 

“‘ Let's see your life-preservers, 
And machine to fight the fire 
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“* She wallows to the gunwales ’neath her load of safety ware.”’ 


“Where is your horn or whistle 
For to blow a warning blast 

And where your port and starboard lights 
And Pilot Rules?’’ Aghast 


Bill Johnson said it slipt his mind 
To put ’em all aboard. 

‘* Five hundred dollars you are fined!” 
The grim Inspector roared. 


‘And if your brain-gears slip again 
You'll probably be shot, — 

Or maybe drawn and quartered, 
And we'll confiscate your yacht.” 


So now when Bill’s Muskeeter 
Goes a’buzzing here and there 
She wallows to the gunwales 
Neath her load of safety ware. — H. J. PECK. 
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Editorial 


A Tempest on Lake Erie 


HE recent races on Lake Ontario for the George Cup, 

between Canada and the United States, an account 
of which appears elsewhere in this issue, were marked by 
so many protests that they can be looked at in no other 
way but as a fiasco, except that from the original protest 
of Commodore GeorgegH. Gooderham, of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, far reaching consequences are 
likely. That protest had to do with the measurement rule 
of the Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes, under 
which the yachts were to sail. 

It appears that this rule differs slightly in respect to 
certain scantling and moulded depth requirements from 
our Universal Rule which, it has been generally supposed, 
the various Great Lakes racing associations had adopted. 
Commodore Gooderham, on behalf of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, protestedithe Crescent Yacht Club’s de- 
fender, Kathea, formerly the Dandelion, champion of 
Massachusetts Bay last year, when the measurers stated 
that they could not pass her as coming up to the require- 
ments of the Y. R. U. Measurement Rule. However, he 
consented to sail the series and leave the final decision as 
to Kathea’s elegibility up to the North American Yacht 
Racing Union. ‘‘This was a concession,” he said, “‘ which 
I thought the}Royal Canadian Yacht Club should make 
out of courtesy to our American friends and in the true 
interest of the sport.”’ 

The American defender Kathea had been bought in 
good faith. Having complied with the requirements of the 
Universal Rule no one, apparently, thought at the time 
that she would not fit the Yacht Racing Union rule. In 
fact, over 90 per cent of the class yachts on the Lakes had 
been built on the coast under the Universal Rule and 
taken to fresh water, where they had been accepted as 
qualifying. But since the George and Lipton Cup races, it 
has been found that Kathea did not come up to the Y. R. 
U. requirements, being .66 of an inch short in moulded 
depth. This being the case, the two cups in question have 
been sent to the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, at 
Toronto. 

This brings up once more the whole question of the 
Universal Rule and the need of uniformity in the meas- 
urement of yachts in North America. If the Lake asso- 
ciations sail under this rule they should use it wholly and 
not in part. If our rule is not a good one it should be 
changed so as to make it acceptable wherever yachts of 
the same general type are raced. If it is to be changed, it 
should be so altered as to insure getting a type of yacht 
suited to the conditions here, and wholesome and able. 
This may mean certain hard and fast restrictions and 


limitations to the present rule, which in the main is a 
good one, or it may mean a new rule, keeping what is best 
of the old one. 
_ We do not believe that the slight difference of .66 of an 
inch in the one dimension found short in the Kathea mat- 
ters much one way or another in a boat the size of a 
20-rater, or means the difference between a wholesome 
boat and a poor one. If that were all there was to it, it 
would be easy to bring the Yacht Racing Union and the 
Universal Rules into conformity and thus settle the status 
of the many yachts on the Lakes brought from the coast 
that may be affected. But the whole matter of the rule 
needs a thorough overhauling. The proper body to handle 
any revision would seem to be the new North American 
Yacht Racing Union, as this is the only body to which the 
various local associations belong and in which they have a 
voice. 

It begins to look as if the agitation of the past few years 
for an overhauling of the measurement rule is about to 
come to a head. 


Give the Junior Crews an Equal Chance 


It would seem to an unbiased observer as if those in 
charge of the management of that excellent movement to 
develop young racing talent, the Junior Championship 
for the Sears Cup, held under the auspices of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, were placing a handicap on crews from other 
sections of the country in allowing the elimination trials 
for the local crews around Marblehead to be sailed in the 
same type of boat that is to be used in the actual cham- 
pionship series. 

When these races were originally started several years 
ago those in charge of them, in order to place all the 
youngsters on an even footing, did not allow any of the 
crews to sail in the boats to be used in the actual cham- 
pionship series before that series started. Thus, those 
coming from a distance and used to sailing different types 
of craft were not at a disadvantage. 

This year the Marblehead eliminations were sailed in 
Herreshoff class S. sloops, of the same type selected for 
the championship series. In other localities the youngsters 
who will go to Marblehead to race for the Sears Cup, will 
not have had the advantages of familiarity with this type. 
Most of them, besides, will have had experience in smaller 
and less expensive boats. So, not only will the Marble- 
head lads be sailing in home waters, but they will also be 
in boats with which they are thoroughly familiar. The 
combination certainly places the visiting crews at 4 
disadvantage. The earlier method employed by the 
Junior Championship Committee seems fairer and more 
commendable. 
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OTTO F. BARTHEL 


A YACHTSMAN to whom the sailors of Lake Erie and the Great Lakes owe much 
by reason of his enthusiasm for the sport and the years of hard work he has put in for 
the benefit of organized racing, is Otto F. Barthel, of Detroit. For more than twenty years 
he has been one of the best known of the racing men who have sailed at the various Inter- 
Lake Yachting Association meets, though lately he has been more active in furthering the 
growth of the sport than in sailing boats. 

Beginning his yachting career when sailing craft made up the bulk of the fleet on Lake 
Erie, he was taking an active part in the sport when such skippers as Alexander I. McLeod 
and Brady Wendell were in their prime, and when competition was exceedingly keen. He 
saw the formation of most of the present yacht clubs on the Detroit river, and, if we are not 
mistaken, he'was identified with the old West End Yacht Club. He has long been prominent 
in the Inter-Lake Meets at Put-in-Bay, and as an officer or official he has done much to 
give these regattas the prominence they now enjoy in Great Lakes yachting. 

When the small catboat was adopted as a racing class on the Detroit river, he helped in the 
movement that has resulted in one of the largest and most popular classes on Lake Erie — 
a class for which Ex-President Taft gave a perpetual challenge cup. 

In 1924 Otto Barthel was Commodore of the Inter-Lake Yachting Association. He is 
now on the Advisory Counsel of that organization and one of its delegates to the Yacht 
Racing Union of the Great Lakes. He is also prominent in the affairs of the Detroit Yacht 
Club. In anything with which he has been identified he has always worked hard for its good. 
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A New One-Design Class for Bermuda 


HE Royal Bermuda Yacht Club is to have a new one- 
design class in the water for racing during the winter 
and spring seasons on Hamilton Harbor. The plans, 
which we are permitted to publish, show a fine little 
yacht that should be fast, able and give the best of sport. 
The water line length is about the same as the Sound 
Inter-Club and the new Marblehead one-design classes, 
but the boats are longer overall, narrower, with more 
lead and slightly less sail area. 

The plans are from the office of Burgess, Swasey and 
Paine and show a sweet-lined hull, particularly suited to 
Bermuda waters, where the winds during the winter are 
frequently strong. The cockpit is large and roomy and 
there is a cuddy forward for the storage of sails and gear. 
The dimensions are: Length o.a. 28’ 11’, water line 20’, 
extreme bean 6’ 034”, draft 4’ 1134”, sail area 396 sq. feet 
and 3,000 Ibs. lead ballast outside 

The boats are single 
” - planked, of mahogany, 
abet aemmsin | wei mmm bronze and brass fas- 
=A tened. They were built 
by Abeking and Ras- 







Aahoows = . - ~ ante 
eee / _, mussen in Germany 
| | and the contract price 








—" called for delivery in 
Bermuda. The sails 
are by Ratsey & Lap- 
thorn, Cowes, Eng- 
land. 

About eight of these 
boats have been or- 
dered for members of 
the Royal {Bermuda Yacht Club and will be raced 
throughout 'the season at Hamilton, where a num- 
ber of American yachtsmen will sail them. The class is an 
ideal one for those waters and will undoubtedly be very 
popular and grow in numbers. As Bermuda can be reached 
in two days from New York, yachtsmen from the United 
States will be able to get some early spring racing under 
most favorable conditions, and several of them expect to 
own boats in this class. 











Accommodation plan and inboard profile of 28-foot Cape Cod catboat designed by Richard O. Davis. 





Plans of a new one-design / \\ 
class for the Royal Ber- \ 
muda Yacht Club, 29 feet 
long over all. Designed by 
Burgess, Swasey & Paine. 
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A Husky 28-foot Cape Cat 
UDGING from the few designs of cruising catboats 
that are published nowadays, one is led to believe that 
this fine type, which combines comfort, roominess 
and seaworthiness, is not as popular with yachtsmen 


as it once was. Therefore, we are pleased to publish the 
design of a new catboat designed by Richard O. Davis. 
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Lines and sail plan of 28-foot Cape Cod Catboat. 








This boat was designed with a view of combining three 
major qualifications — namely, appearance, ability un- 
der sail, and cruising accommodations, together with 
strong construction. The design follows as nearly as pos- 
sible the true Cape Cod type, with a practically straight 
stem, just a hint of tumble-home, high freeboard forward 
and excessive sheer, with a barn door rudder hung out- 
board and controlled by a long tiller. Even the sail plan is 
of the type used on these boats, with a long boom and gaff 
and short hoist. She is all ‘‘Cape.”’ 

On observing the lines one is impressed by the sharp 
turn of the bilge, the broad flat floor running three- 
quarters of the length and indicating sail carrying ability 
at slight angle of heel. Considering the beam of 11’ 6’’on an 
overall length of 28 feet, the water lines are quite sharp 
and a sweeter set of buttock lines could not be wished for. 
The cruising accommodations speak for themselves if one 
studies the layout. The cockpit is large, with seats running 
along both sides, and there is plenty of room in the cabin 
with all conveniences for living aboard. 

The engine is in the cockpit with a hatch over it and 
bulkheaded from the cabin. There are two flush bilge 
pumps set in the cockpit floor, one for the cabin and one 
for the engine compartment. The construction is un- 
usually heavy and is typical of first-class catboat practice 
except that it has a bronze centerboard box inserted from 
the bottom and flanged to the keel. This is an excellent 
plan, as once awooden centerboard box starts to leak, it is 


unusually hard to stop it. The centerboard is of wood and ~ 


can be removed at intervals for painting. The engine is an 
8h.p. Lathrop which gives a fair speed under power. 


A 24-foot Auxiliary Knockabout 


The accompanying plans from the board of Ralph E. 
Winslow, of Atlantic, Mass., are of a small auxiliary 
knockabout with Marconi rig designed for single handed 
cruising but with ample accommodations for two or more 
people. The raised deck type of boat was adopted on ac- 
count of the extra reserve stability, strength of construc- 
tion, freedom from leaks and additional room. The ends 
are short, freeboard is fairly high, and with the snug Mar- 
coni rig she should handle easily in all chances. The sec- 
tions show an easy turn of the bilge with good deadrise, 
yet she should be stiff under sail with her beam of 7’ 8” 
and 2500 Ibs. of outside ballast. The long, slanting keel 
with moderately cut away forefoot augurs well for easy 
and steady steering. 

The cabin shows good room for two people, or three on 
occasion, with a well equipped galley, toilet in forepeak, 
and numerous lockers, drawers, shelves, etc. The motor 
will be one of from 5 to 8 h.p., of one or two cylinders, and 
should give a speed of 5 or 6 miles an hour. The dimen- 
sions are: |.o.a. 24’ 1’’; l.w.1. 19’ 9’; beam 7’ 8”; draft, 4’4”; 
sail area, 372 sq. ft. 

For a small boat of these dimensions she is unusually 
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Sail plan of 24-foot auxiliary knockabout designed by Ralph E. 
Winslow. 
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well thought out and has as much room in her as it is pos- 
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Accommodation plan of 24-foot over all knockabout designed by Ralph E. Winslow. 


Brook II, a 58-foot Commuting Yacht 


HERE has recently been delivered to Mr. Percy 
R. Pyne, 2nd, of New York, a new express commut- 
er, the Brook II, which is now making daily runs be- 
tween the New York Yacht Club Station, and Glen Cove, 
ms 
The Brook II is the successor to Mr. Pyne’s former 
yacht Brook. This yacht was built from designs and under 
the supervision of Messrs. Tams & King, by Julius Peter- 
sen, at Nyack, N. Y., and she is of a type which is growing 
fast in popularity. She is 58 feet long overall, 10 feet 6inches 
beam, with a draft of 3 feet and is equipped with two 
six-cylinder Sterling Dolphin motors of 235 h.p. each, 
giving her a speed of 27 miles an hour. 
Forward are the crew’s quarters, which are very roomy. 
Then comes the engine compartment with its two Ster- 
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lings, abaft which is the bridge deck with full engine 
control. Following this is a large amidship cockpit for the 
owner’s party. Quarters for the owner are aft and consist 
of a large saloon with extension transoms on which two 
can sleep very comfortably. Ample locker space is provided 
throughout. A small galley or kitchenette is at the ex- 
treme after end. The gas tanks are amidships and are of 
360 gallons capacity. She is built of the best material] and 
construction throughout, being of double-planked mahog- 
any most carefully selected and matched. 
Tams & King have already received orders for designs 
for three commuting boats for 1927 ranging in speed from 
25 to 42 miles an hour. 
| _ With the additional docks now being built by the New 
+ York Yacht Club there will be ample accommodations 
|for the docking of the large fleet of commuting boats 
|which it is expected will be built for next season’s use. 




















































































Plans of Brook II, a new 58-foot commuting yacht designed by Tams & King. 
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Plans of Sea Dog II, a 35-foot single-hander designed by J. Murray Watts for George H. Patterson. 


Sea Dog II, a Small Auxiliary Sloop i 


ERE are shown the plans of an interesting type of 
little single-handed sloop now being built for 
George H. Patterson, of Philadelphia, from designs by J. 
Murray Watts. This boat is intended to be a real single- 
handed cruiser, and for this reason she has been kept as 
small as possible, with short overhangs. Yet there is 
plenty of room on deck and good accommodations below fll yon 
fora party of four. y 
Sea Dog IT is built in the most substantial manner, with é Ml 

a 12’ white oak keel, and 114” white cedar planking, r 
copper fastened. The frames are made out of white oak, 
and the cabin house and hatches are mahogany. The , 
arrangement plan shows a small double stateroom for- y 


Sail plan of Sea Dog II. 





ward, a good sized main saloon, and a galley fitted with The general dimensions are: Length overall, 35’0”; 
a large ice chest, ‘‘Shipmate’’ stove, sink and lockers. waterline, 29’9’’; beam, 116”; draft, 4’6”’. 
The engine room is aft, and in it is installed a four- The draft has been kept about a foot less than usual for 


cylinder 25-40 h.p. overhead-valve Frisbie engine which a boat this size, so that she can go into the shallow harbors 
drives a two-bladed Hyde feathering wheel, which is ar- so frequently found on the coast. She has a lead keel of 
ranged to lock in a vertical position behind the deadwood. 7,810 lbs. and an equal amount of inside lead ballast. 




















amongst the schooners, almost everyone credited 
her fine showing to the staysail rig developed by 
Commodore Lawrence as a result of the researches and 
experiments of Prof. Warner. This season, with all the 
other schooners hastily jamming on the same, or practi- 
cally the same, rig, Advance calmly goes out and gives 
them all a more decisive trimming than she did before. 
As I mentioned almost a year ago, no one knew definitely 
whether it was the rig or the hull which was responsible 
for her showing, she never having been tried with the gaff 
rig. Right now, doesn’t it begin to look as though there 
wasn’t quite so much to the staysail rig as a lot of people 
thought? 


AST year when Advance created such a sensation 


* * * 


Speaking of rigs, that certainly is a unique affair which 
Fritz Fenger sprung on us in the last issue, and, offhand, 
it would seem to have a lot of merit, though nothing but 
actual tests will prove much. One thing that strikes me 
is that Fritz will run into trouble trying to stay his mizzen, 
for in addition to the forward pull of the mizzen staysail 
stay is the forward pull of the ‘‘main trysail’’ sheet — 
they all pull the head of the mizzen forward. Permanent 
stays from the mizzen masthead, leading aft, won’t do — 
I’ve tried ’em, and you can’t let the mizzen out when 
going free on account of chafing. Preventer backstays? 
Awful nuisance, fine chance of breaking your mizzen boom 
in case of a jibe, and to be avoided if at all possible. May- 
be Fritz can enlighten us. 

* * * 


A number of people have asked me what I thought of 
the design of the Alden centerboard schooner in the July 
issue. Well, it “listens good,”’ and although I am a keel 
adherent as a rule, there is no reason why a centerboard 
boat, with outside ballast placed reasonably low, shouldn't 
be perfectly safe, a fine sea boat, reasonably fast, and have 
a lot more room in her than the keel boat of the same 
length. The advantages of only 4’2” draft in a 43-footer 
can’t well be denied, and the extra room isn’t to be sneezed 
at. I have no love for centerboards and centerboard 
trunks — I’ve seen too many of them give trouble. 
But the many successful boats built from Commodore 
Munro’s plans and specifications pretty well prove that 
a trouble-proof board and trunk can be built, and that’s 
that. After the trip which I hope to take in the first Alden 
centerboarder maybe I'll have some real dope to spill. 








The owners of four boats announced definitely this 
spring that they would sail their craft across the Western 
Ocean and have a go at the British in the Fastnet Race. 
After getting the Britons all steamed up about the threat- 
ened invasion of the Yankees, three of the boats were with- 
drawn, two at the last minute, leaving only the Primrose 
IV to carry on and prove that there was at least one 
owner with earnest intentions and gameness enough to 
go through with the deal. 

And hand it to Primrose and her crew for the splendid 
record they made on the crossing. She probably won't 
win the Fastnet Race, for she is far from the fastest 
schooner of her type afloat, and her crew is inexperienced 
in racing, either long or short. But I have a hunch she'll 
make a pretty fair showing at that. Good luck to you, 
Primrose. 

* * * 

Well, I was initiated into the racing game in Narragan- 
sett Bay; sailed in three race weeks at Marblehead, and 
several odd races; sailed a number of races in Buzzard’s 
Bay and Chesapeake Bay, and a season on the Delaware 
River; but for the flukiest, most uncertain racing condi- 
tions I have ever experienced, the present season on |_ong 
Island Sound wins the watermelon. With the possible 
exception of three or four races, flukes have affected the 
finishes in almost every class. Of course, the local experts 
have a considerable advantage, as a rule, on doping out 
what the fickle winds will do — but even they go absoiute- 
ly wrong at times, as is definitely proven when Bill Swan 
wanders across the line in 10th place amongst 20 Sound 
Interclubs, or Corny Shields trails the entire fleet, as he 
did in the Stamford Y.C. regatta. It’s certainly depressing 
to have your boat tuned to concert pitch, get away to a 
flying start, keep your nearest competitors well covered, 
and then find that half the fleet has split tacks, picked up 
a favoring slant,and relegated you to 12th or 15th place 
in the twinkling of an eye. How I long for the fair, true 
breezes of good old Narragansett Bay! 

* * * 

Speaking of the Sound Interclubs — what a whale ol a 
class to race in! With 20 or more boats in every race, hall 
of them will crash the line in the smoke of the gun, and 
the rest are close enough to smell the powder. A dozen oF 
more boats are sailed hard and well. Anyone who can win 
must sail a perfect race, and get the breaks besides — the 
smallest mistake, the slightest bad break, and youre 
done for. Verily, the winner has a lot to be thankful !or. 
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Why 


the U.S. Navy _ 


Uses Valspar 


Often, when varnishes other than Valspar have 
been supplied to the fleet, the men have dug 
down into their own pockets to buy the “famous 
carnish that won't turn white.” Why? Because 
they know that Valspar keeps their craft ship- 
shape much longer than other varnishes. 


AVY regulations prevent 
the mention in specif- 
cations of any particular brand 
of varnish to be used aboard 
ship. Yet an analysis of the 
requisitions of the Battle Fleet 
for all aircraft and auxiliary 
boats after the termination of 
the 1926 manoeuvers brings to 
light the amazing fact that 
Valspar was requested in every 
case. 
Why? Because the officers 


and men would have no other. 
Past experience had proved to 





Navy Aircraft are Vals parred. 


their entire satisfaction that 
there is only one Valspar, that 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Established 1832 





Largest manufacturers of 
high-grade varnishes 
in the world 











Valsparred craft come through 
trying ordeals and severe ser- 
vice far better than those fin- 





The Admiral’s Barge and the 
Captain's Gig are kept shining 
with Valspar. 


ished with other “spar” var- 
nishes. 

This fact was thoroughly 
demonstrated in the 1924 man- 
oeuvers, when Naval Air 
Squadrons were exposed to un- 
usually severe conditions. The 
planes that were Valsparred 
came through with flying col- 
ors. The others suffered by 
comparison. 


Naturally the Navy’s use of 
Valspar has steadily increased, 
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VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 









until with the operations held 
recently in southern waters, 
Valspar was supplied to all 
craft, with only a few excep- 
tions where stocks of other 
varnish were on hand which 
fleet economy would not per- 
mit to be wasted. 

So the Navy uses Valspar— 
and “‘swears”’ by it. For men 
and officers alike know that 
Valspar reduces the work of 
keeping their craft trim and 





“ What varnish do I like 


best? Vals par, of course!” 


ship-shape, preserves their rec- 
ord for smartness. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 
Paris London 
Amsterdam 
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W. P. Fuller & Co., Pacific Coast 
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Letters and Correspondence 


A Letter from the Skipper of Firecrest 


E have just received the following letter from 

Alain Gerbault, which is sure to be of interest to 
those who are following the wanderings of this intrepid 
single-hander: 

Aboard Firecrest, 

Pago Pago, American Samoa, 
June 10, 1926. 

I had a most enjoyable cruise in the French Islands, 
going from the Galapagos to Gambier, then to the Mar- 
quesas and Tahiti in visiting the Dangerous Archipelago. 
It was great sport to navigate at night with the tiller 
lashed, passing between low islands which I could not see, 
and taking star sights every four hours. It was very ex- 
citing to run in the narrow passes of the atolls with tides 
of nine knots. Really, those who have kickers in their 
boats miss all the joy of life. 

My plans are still very uncertain, probably Fiji, then 
Australia or the Carolines. I expect to be back in France 
in 1928 to build the new boat which I have just finished 
designing, and which will be a double-ender 32 feet over 
all, 9 feet beam and 5 feet 6 inches draft, cutter rigged, 
of course. I should like to write longer but the mail boat 
is waiting and I am, 


Yours very truly, 
ALAIN J. GERBAULT. 





Blue Water in the Bermuda Race 


I was astounded to note in your August issue, in the ac- 
count of the Bermuda race, ‘‘ That her (Blue Water’s) skip- 
per chucked her chances when he bore off to the eastward, 
despite an accurate sight and fix by his navigator, that 
told where Bermuda bore.” I wish to refute this abso- 
lutely and totally. 

Of course somebody gave you this information and 
whom it is I can only surmise. I have racked my brain in 
attempting to figure out how that idea could possibly have 
gotten into anyone’s head. It must have been that during 
early Friday morning when we were practically becalmed, 
someone looking at the compass saw that we were to the 
eastward of our course, due naturally to the usual diffi- 
culty of keeping on the course with little or no air, which 
was the condition for a long time. I am speaking of Fri- 
day morning, the last day of the race. 

I wish to state emphatically, that neither I, inten- 
tionally when at the wheel, nor anyone on board, sailed 
Blue] Water, excepting close hauled from Wednesday 
afternoon, Thursday, Friday, and until we crossed the line. 

As far as our losing twelve hours, as your article stated, 
this is quite preposterous. I stood on the starboard tack 
longer than some of those on board thought we should; 
this cost us nothing, however, as the wind, when there 
was any, came from the same direction all day Friday 
untilabout teno’clockat night when it shifted slightly, per- 


%, 


mitting us, close hauled on the port tack, to lay St. David's 
Head, which had been in plain sight about five hours. 

In view of YACHTING having stated somebody else’s 
views, it can but do me the courtesy to state mine in the 
next issue. MELVILLE R. SMITH. 

[Referring to the above letter, it should be stated that 
the writer of the article in question was not, of course, on 
Blue Water during the race. The statement as to how Blue 
Water was sailed the last morning came from those on 
other yachts that were close to her. Malabar had Blue 
Water in sight ahead and to leeward the last morning of 
the race. She was apparently sailing a wider course on the 
wind than Malabar, and as their courses were diverging, 
Blue Water eventually disappeared to the southeast. 
Malabar finished about three o’clock that afternoon, Blue 
Water at practically three a.m. the following day. The 
justification for our statement that Blue Water lost twelve 
hours at this stage of the race was that throughout the 
race whenever these two boats were together, they were 
sailing about even. There was every likelihood, therefore, 
that if ahead the last morning, she would finish at or about 
the same time as Malabar. As it was she was twelve hours 
later. We may have been wrong in stating that Blue Water 
bore off to the eastward. What should have been said was 
that she stood to the eastward on the starboard tack too 
long and lost thereby. It was a matter of judgment, and 
it is in such situations as this that judgment plays an 
important part. The owner of Blue Water states that at 
no time was he in doubt of the position given by the 
navigator.—EDITOR.| 


Upholds American Yacht Equipment 


Editor, YACHTING: 

A reader of Mr. Swan’s Nautical Nuggets appearing in 
your August number, is very likely to gain the impression 
that English and other imported articles are superior to 
their American counterparts. 

In his search for the exotic Mr. Swan has overlooked a 
beautifully efficient ball bearing swivel snap shackle made 
in the U. S. A., and universally used on racing yachts. 

Foreign cordage has never averaged up to American 
standards and examples of adulteration are all too fre- 
quent. The various “linen’’ ropes are easy on the hands 
and their high price gives them a certain exclusiveness, 
but ordinary manila is safer because its exact age and con- 
dition are always apparent. This is supremely important. 

Every yachtsman should try out the new Waterflex 
treated manila which is available in both commercial and 
yacht qualities. It is nice to handle both wet and dry, needs 
little or no breaking in and is very free from twisting and 
kinking. I have used it for two years on my yawl Freya 
and find it ideal. It won’t deteriorate and you can count 
on its remaining ‘strong and serviceable until literally 
worn through. BENJAMIN CARPENTER, JR. 
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A 31-foot express cruiser built by the Portland Yacht Yard, Inc., for B. R. Seward, from designs by Wm. H. Hand, Jr., and 
powered with a 100 h.p. Kermath 6-cylinder motor. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


A Standardized Express Cruiser 


R. B. R. SEWARD of the New York 

Yacht Club is the owner of the first 
of the new 31-foot standardized express 
cruisers designed by William H. Hand, Jr., 
and built by the Portland Yacht Yard, In- 
corporated, of Portland, Connecticut. The 
new boats are very smart looking as is 
shown in the accompanying photograph, 
and have elicited much favorable comment 
on their riding qualities and appearance. 
They have roomy accommodations for four 
passengers, and are equipped with the 100 
h.p. Kermath six-cylinder motor. With 
this power plant the boat has a comfort- 
able cruising speed of 20 miles per hour. 


A New Shipbuilding Industry 
in New Haven 


The New Haven Marine Construction 
Company of West Haven, Conn., has 
recently incorporated, and is now busy on a 
yard construction program that, when 
finished, will place at the disposal of yacht 
and commercial vessel owners one of the 
finest and most completely equipped ma- 
rine plants on Long Island Sound. 

The corporation solicits the design, 
construction and complete equipment of 
yachts and commercial vessels ranging in 
size from 200 feet down, and will engage 
in marine repair work of all kinds, general 
marine construction, refitting, installation 
of new machinery, spars, sails, rigging, 
hauling out and winter storage. 

The corporation will act as distributor 
for high grade gasolene and Diesel type 


marine engines, and will carry and display a 
complete line of the best grade marine hard- 
ware, rope, propellers, shafting, lighting 
plants, batteries, reverse gears and a gen- 
eral and complete line of marine accessories. 

A standardized non-corrosive steel cruis- 
er with many new and interesting inno- 
vations will be introduced by the corpora- 
tion at the 1927 Motor Boat Show. 


A New Baby Buzz 


Airships Incorporated, of Hammondsport, 
N.Y., builders of various types of aircraft, 


A Good Word for Cousens & Pratt 


The following letter from John G. Alden to 
Cousens & Pratt, sailmakers, of Boston, 
Mass., speaks for itself: ‘‘Allow me to ex- 
press my appreciation of the splendid suit 
of sails which you made for my schooner 
Malabar VII. Without exception, they were 
perfect in every detail, both the working 
canvas and the light sails, and after sailing 
to Bermuda and back, beating to windward 
most of the way down, the sails set appar- 
ently just as well as when first bent on. To 
this fact as much as any other I attribute 
our winning first place.” 





Baby Buzz, an outboard motor speedster built by Airships Inc., of Hammondsport, 
New York. 


airafts, etc., are now going into production 
of a high grade development of the Baby 
Buzz type of outboard motor speedster. The 
new craft will be built of mahogany, finished 
bright, and brass screw fastened. The work 
on the boats is being done by the same or- 
ganization which developed the first pon- 
toons for airplanes and hulls for flying boats, 
assuring a splendid job of workmanship in a 
very light, yet strong, hull. 





A 26-foot runabout owned by C. A. Velie, of Minneapolis, doing a good 40 miles an hour has one of the recently- 
announced 6-cylinder, 150 h.p. Scripps G-6 models. 


Speed with New Scripps G-6 


The recently announced Scripps G-6, 
6-cylinder 150 h.p. motor is already making 
an enviable name for itself. The accompany- 
ing photograph shows a new runabout, 26 ft. 
over all and 7 ft. 6 ins. beam, built by the 
Ramaley Boat Co., of Wayzata, Minn., 
doing a good 40 m.p.h. with the new motor 
shortly after delivery to her owner, Mr. C.A. 
Velie, of Minneapolis. (Continued on page 76) 
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Main Cabin, Schooner SPEEJ ACKS, A. Y. Gowan, Esq., Owner. New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators. 


secret of success in getting the 

most out of your ship’s accommo- 
dations lies in creating an effect of 
spaciousness within the necessarily 
limited dimensions of the cabin and 
staterooms. ENS) Q WY ENS) 


@ This effect can best be achieved 
through the skillful arrangement of 
properly designed furniture, lighting 
fixtures and other decorative details 
before an appropriate background. 


(@ Then, and then only, will you realize 
that it is entirely practicable to enjoy 
aboard your yacht the same comfort 


Sd 
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ee 
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and convenience, and even luxury, 
to which you are accustomed ashore. 


@ With every facility for producing 
in its own shops the appointments most 
suitable for your particular yacht, this 
organization of decorators and cabinet- 
makers is well qualified to execute such 
work in a manner which will prove 
as satisfactory to you as it already has 
to a number of prominent yachtsmen. 


@ You will entail no obligation in 
viewing the exhibits at the Galleries 
and discussing with us the decorative 
possibilities of your craft. “© WY 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 48% and 49% Streets 
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American-Made Yacht Sails 

























































WINDJAMMER 


OWNER DESIGNER 
Comm. Edward Crabbe Chas. D. Mower, N. A. 


Complete Rigging Loft 
Best Plow Steel Wire 
Shrouds, Halliards, Sheets, Etc. 
Imported Linen Sheet Rope 


GEO. R. BURROWS, Inc.. 
2 South St.. New Mork City 


Cable ‘‘Burrosails’’, N. Y. 
Telephones Bowling Green 9062 and 9063 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 
(Continued from page 74) 


Chromium Corporation of 
America 


A new company, known as the Chromium 
Corporation of America, has been organized 
to take over the patents of the chromium 
plating process developed by the Chemical 
Treatment Co., manufacturers of Crodon, 
the new non-tarnishing metal, and the 
Chromium Products Corporation, the latter 
a subsidiary of the Metal & Thermit Cor- 
poration. 

The new company will have plants and 
branch offices in most of the leading indus- 
trial centers. Mr. John T. Pratt, president 
of the Chemical Treatment Co., will continue 
in that office, and will also be chairman of 
the board of the new corporation, of which 
Dr. F. H. Hirschland will be president. The 
combination within this new concern of the 
different chromium plating interests will be 
an assurance that this new art will be carried 
forward rapidly to the best interests of 
American industry. 





Amory Joins Cox & Stevens 


Clement G. Amory, for many years 
treasurer of the Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation, and recently engaged in yacht 
brokerage in Florida, has joined the organi- 
zation of Cox & Stevens, Yacht Brokers and 
Naval Architects of New York, and will be 
in charge of the brokerage department. Mr. 
Amory will represent his firm in Florida in 
the winter and will be in the New York 
office the balance of the year. 





Croft Moves to New York 


Earl H. Croft, the popular representative 
of the Bessemer Gas Engine Co., manufac- 
turers of Bessemer Diesel Oil Engines, has 
moved his offices from Cleveland to 25 West 
43rd Street, New York City, where he will 
be glad to welcome all his clients, old and 
new. 


Fast and Unique 


The unusual capabilities of Free Bottom 
Craft, which were described recently in an 
article in YACHTING, were well demonstrated 
in a recent trip by Whistler, with Mr. G. B. 
Post at the wheel. Leaving Bristol, Dela- 
ware, Whistler traversed the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal, traveling as fast as 25 miles 
an hour with the permission of the lock 
keeper, who agreed that even at that speed 
Whistler did not wash the banks of the canal. 

From Bayonne, N. J., Whistler continued 
outside, and was inside East Rockaway 
Inlet in 1 hour and 40 minutes, and tied up 
at West Hampton Beach just five hours after 
leaving Bayonne. The trip demonstrates the 
capabilities of Free Bottom Craft to navigate 
with equal speed and safety in protected 
waters or in deep, open water. 


Burgess, Rigg & Morgan, Ltd. 


W. Starling Burgess, the well-known yacht 
designer, J. Linton Rigg and Jasper Morgan 
have formed the firm of Burgess, Rigg « 
Morgan, and will conduct the business 0! 
yacht designing, brokerage and marine 1n- 
surance at 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Mr. Burgess has designed many successful 
vachts, such as Dandelion, Advance, Gossoon, 
Ellen, etc. Mr. Morgan is the son of E. D. 
Morgan, who has been prominently con- 
nected with such well-known yachts 4s 
Gloriana, Constitution, Constellation, et: 
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Edamena IV 


One of the latest, most luxurious 
and complete of the new yachts now 
afloat, built under the supervision of 
Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc. Edamena IV 
is a 100-foot sea going yacht, with 
unusually comfortable accommoda- 
tions for extended cruising, equipped 
with two 30c horse power motors. 
Owned by Earle P. Charlton, 
Acoaxet, Mass. 





EDAMENA IV 


f Designed by Walter J. Mc- 
Innis, while Chief Naval 
| Architect for George Lawley 
@” Son Corporation, now of 
Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 
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“J Nava ARCHITECTS 


160 State Street 











SCAMPER 


When you employ this organization to design and super- 
vise the building of your yacht you get the benefit of the 
broadest experience, closest contact and knowledge of 
actual building operations offered by any firm specializing 
in fine yacht architecture. 


this season. 


’ Yacut BROKERS ’ 
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Scamper 


A most attractive and speedy Ex- 
press Cruiser. Scamper is equipped 
with two 300 horse power motors, 
and developed a speed of 30 knots on 
her trial trip. She is of the round 
bilge type, and an excellent boat ina 
sea way. Owned by Nelson Double- 
day, Oyster Bay, New York. 





For other boats we point with pride to the Avalon, 40 
miles per hour, owned by James A. Garland, Buzzards 
Bay, Mass., also the A. C. F. 35’ and 41’ cruisers, the 
J. W. 38’ cruisers, and several other outstanding boats of 


ELDREDGE-MCcINNIS, INC. 


Avsert E. Erprepce, Formerly Vice President and 


Watrter J. McInnis, Formerly Chief Naval Architect and 
General Manager for George Lawley & Son, Corp. 


Assistant General Manager for George Lawley © Son Corp. 


Marine ENGINEERS [e- 


Boston, Mass. 
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Ofcourse, you know the Smith Brothers — Trade and 
Mark. Their famous cough drops and their facial 
shrubbery have been equally renowned since 1847. 


True benefactors of a wheeze-racked race, they must 
have been the kindliest souls, possibly even jolly and 
given toclear-ringing laughter. We 
know they were progressive, from 
the business they founded. 


So we have good reason to believe that 
if Trade and Mark were alive today, 
immortal as their lozengers, we should 
see them standing in the front rank of 
successful men, happy and whiskerless 
— users of Barbasol! 


For this is the age of Barbasol! 


Itself a benefactor of immeasurable 
value, Barbasol takes all the wickedness 
out of shaving, leaving only cleanliness 
and smoothness. Transforms an age-old 
nuisance into an easy bit of morning razor 
play. Abolishes the messy brush and the 
time-consuming rub-in. Just this way: 

1. Wash the face as usual 

(but leave it wet) 
2. Spread on Barbasol 
(but don’t rub in) 

3. Shave 
And such a shave! Smoother, closer, 
evener and easier than any you’ve ever 
had. The full-bodied, creamy Barbasol 
holds every hair up straight and stiff 
against the blade, and swish, swish — 
isn’t that nice and silky? 
No sting or smart; no ingrowing hairs. 
That’s because Barbasol leaves the 
natural oils right in the skin — takes 
nothing away but the whiskers. 


Send one thin dime for the trial tube. 
Use Barbasol three times, as per direc- P 
tions, and you’ll know why the Smith 

Brothers would never raise whiskers now. 7 


Wonderful for Sunburn 


For M 1 Shaving , it a fair trial. 


7 Name ran 
7 Address 











at the Smith Brothers 
as they would appear today! 


Barbasol 
Co. 


7 
Fi 
a Indianapolis, Ind. 
ys I enclose 10c. Please 
send trial tube and I 
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"ll give 
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Canadians Win Douglas Trophy 
(Continued from page 61) 


Ably sailed by Thomas Turral, a 
well-known small boat skipper of 
Canada, she ended a three-year siege 
by Canadian yachtsmen and beat 
the Gloriette, Genesee Yacht Club 
defender, in two heartbreaking races 
at Summerville, Lake Ontario, July 
17th and 18th. 

The first race was sailed in a hard 
sou’wester, both boats carrying sin- 
gle reefs. Gloriette, sailed by Ross 
Nagle, capsized on the second round 
and the Usher won. 

The second race, sailed the follow- 
ing morning, found George Roat at 
the tiller of the American dinghy. 
The wind and sea had moderated 
but on the first leg Gloriette jumped 
her rudder out of the gudgeon and 
bent the pintel. Before the rudder 
could be reshipped the Canadian had 
worked out too long a lead to be 
overcome, and she won with just one 
minute to spare. 





Race Week at New Bedford 
(Continued from page 55) 


Angelica had Cherokee, Peggy and 
Tanager for competitors, but the 
older yawls were no match for the 
slippery Alden ghost, for ghost she 
proved to be in the light shifty airs 
that prevailed on the last day’s race. 
The black-hulled ketch seemed espe- 
cially strong in windward work, and 
seemed to show in this respect far 
better than the schooners, while 
throughout the series she was han- 
dled in the most capable manner. 
Dwight W. Poucher’s yawl Minstrel 
was on hand, as usual, and made the 
best showing in the class for yawls 
of smaller size, beating out Dragon. 
Gardner Aiken was present in his 
new Crocker-designed yawl Minerva, 
and finished second in the only race 
he was able to enter, the new craft 
giving a fine account of herself in her 
initial race. 

The race for sloops was a contest 
between Canonchet and the Class R 
boat Tashmoo, each having a first 
and a second with 17 points at the 
end of the second race. Mr. Lippitt’s 
Canonchet had the edge, but was 
obliged to leave for home on Friday 
night, the postponed final being left 
to the Tashmoo to take as she pleased 
from the remaining entries — cruis- 
ing craft mostly, far heavier and with 
less sail to drive them along in the 
light air. In Class 1 Catboats Aloha, 
Paul Whitin, and Dahomey each an- 
nexed 17 points. 

On the opening day, a speed boat 
handicap race was held, won by 
Joseph M. Read’s Argo, which de- 
feated the sea sled owned by Ernest 

(Continued on page 97) 
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For Brilliant Performance, for Greater Speed, 


for Real Value — Chris-Craft 


C) . C , HE New Chris-Craft is a forty-mile-an-hour runabout. 
if Tt§S~-\Tra q Powered with the scientifically designed valve-in-head, 
Fl for S. dual carbureted 150-horsepower six-cylinder Kermath 
The orida Season Marine Motor, this 26-foot mahogany runabout is swift 
Orders for deli pecified dates * ° : . . 
pas pike heed dies ie the Florida with a responsive power that yearns for action. Vibration 
season. Deliveries from stock can be is minimized, noise eliminated, and Chris-Craft gives to 
made on Chris-Craft 26-foot runabouts ¥ - . 
powered with the 150-horsepower boating a new quality of luxuriousness. Safe, staunch and 
K th Marine Motor. G teed : “a ‘ , 
ak @ poy aie Sao thos se easily handled, Chris-Craft affords the family a delightful 
with every boat means of water travel. Swift, powerful, this handsome 
boat will leap to do your bidding with an enthusiasm that 


will thrill you through and through. 


Chris Smith & Sons Boat Co. 


ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
(83500 722)-— 
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“They” wrote this Ad 


HEY” are the thousands of Super Elto users. 
“They” use the Super Elto on every kind of 
boat—for every kind of service! “They” have writ- 


ten hundreds of letters telling us what “They” 
know about the Super Elto—hundreds of letters 
such as these: 


‘‘Ne-Plus-Ultra of Outboards’’ 


“The Super Elto is the ne-plus-ultra of outboard engines. 
Have just returned from a fishing trip where I trolled 
for at least 100 miles and with perfect results. It isa 
peach.” Dr. H. O. Bixby, 1861 Massachusetts Avenue, 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


** Ole’ Knew His Stuff ’’ 


“Twelve hours a day steady running, the old sun boiling 
down hot enough to curl the paint on the boat and the 
Elto not even hot, is a pretty good sign that “Ole” knew 
his stuff when he designed the Super. Never a stream 
too deep or too shallow, just tilt her up, push over the 
bars, let her down again, give her a quarter turn (I mean 
quarter turn too) and the 12 to 14 milesan hour is yours 
all day long.” S. W. Marlatt, Dr. Andrews Place, R. R. 
1, Auburndale, Fla. 


**Power Almost Unbelievable’’ 


“Having purchased two previous models I naturally ex- 
pected something great in the Super Elto and it gives 
me great pleasure to say that it has far outstripped my 
expectations. For ease of starting, speed, endurance 
and wear it is truly a wonder, while it possesses power 
almost unbelievable. Certainly the Super Elto is well 
named.” J. E. Hage, Box 43, Boulevard, Va. 


‘‘By Far the Best Motor’’ 


“ The Super Elto is by far the best mo- 
tor I have ever used. It is very easy 
to start and has power to spare, sim- 
ple to operate and perfect to control. 
I would not trade it for any other 
motor on the market today.” O. W. 
Holmquist, Ortonville, Minn. 


“Exceeded My Expectations” 

‘* The Super Elto has exceeded my ex- 
pectations in respect to power, speed, 
flexibility and easy starting.” Nor- 
ton L. Goldsmith. 


“Easiest & Quickest Starting” 


‘*'The Super Elto was the easiest and 
quickest starting of several makes I 
tried.” T. John Ardill, Wakefield, Mass. 


Send for the Elto Catalog! | 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 


OLE EVINRUDE, President 
Mnfrs. Home Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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How the Honolulu Race was Sailed 
(Continued from page 35) 


did not finish until 2:27:08 a.m. of the 25th, beaten one 
hour by Invader. 

The Seawanhaka Rule, used by the committee in figur- 
ing handicaps, proved to be surprisingly fair. First, Poin- 
settia finished barely outside her time over Invader, while 
on the 27th, the day following Mariner's arrival, Clem 
Stose brought his Teva in. She came within three hours of 
saving her time on the Invader. Tough luck also visited the 
Teva during the run. Encountering squalls south of lati- 
tude 25, the little 56-footer lost her ballooner, broke her 
spinnaker boom and lost her jib topsail. With so close a 
finish after 2,400 miles of sailing, it appears likely that she 
would have carried off the trophy if she had not lost her 
light sails. Teva had as her navigator Captain Lew Harris, 
seventy-one year old veteran of three previous Honolulu 
races. Capt. Harris was skipper of the Lady Maude in 
1908, of the Sweetheart in 1910 and won with the Lurline 
in 1912. 

Honor should also go to Captain Jim Dickson and his 
crew of the little schooner Jubilo, a stubby 40-footer of a 





Start of Honolulu Race from San Pedro. Invader, Mariner, and the 
little Jubilo in the foreground. 


raised deck type. With Capt. Dickson and three men were 
the skipper’s bride and Miss Mary Ruth Dickinson. None 
of the six had ever made a deep water voyage before, yet 
they finished at the end of 21 days, confident that it was 
the best honeymoon trip possible. When they started at 
San Pedro the skipper and his crew had no know ledge of 
astronomical navigation, bringing a sextant, chronometer 
and set of books on board just before the start. 

Invader, completely re-rigged and with a beautiful new 
suit of Wilson & Silsby sails, made the entire run without 
parting a rope-yarn, carrying her club topsail from start to 
finish. Her only bad luck was a lazarette fire which de- 
stroyed her extra suit of sails. Poinsettia was unfortunate 
with her huge yawl rig and, in addition to breaking her 
spinnaker boom shortly after the start, carrying away 
running rigging and sails, she experienced a freak jibe, 
in which the spinnaker got away and was lifted clear over 
the headstay. 

Aboard Mariner we enjoyed the lighter side of sailing to 
the fullest extent. From our veteran skipper ‘‘ Doc’”’ P. H. 
L. Wilson, a Corinthian, down to the tyro of the after- 
guard, every man experienced 14 of the most enjoyable 
days of his life. There were 11 of us in the afterguard an 
the sea routine of watch and watch, the excitement of the 
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Visit 
Allen’s Harbor 


Some day, you will visit Allen’s Harbor in 
Harwichport — you may drive by motor — 
possibly you will cruise to Cape Cod. But rest 
assured that from the day when first you see 
this summer colony, you will want it for the 
site of your vacation-time home. 


Here, you will find more zest in every sport — 
a greater comfort in leisure hours —a finer 
thrill in life itself. Yet only when you have 
lived in your home on these shores, among the 
pines and ocean breezes, can you realize how 
complete is the investment in contentment you 
have made. 


Upon request, we will gladly send you an 
illustrated copy of the Allen's 
Harbor booklet 


CAPE COD REAL ESTATE TRUST 


Harwichport, Massachusetts 
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The Honolulu Race 


@ All wooden yachts in the Honolulu Race were painted 
with our Metallic Copper Anti-fouling Paint. Not recom- 
mended for steel hulls. 


@ In addition to the above, we desire to call your attention 
to the following facts, hoping that this information may 
cause you to consider our paint when you next paint the 
hull of your boat. 

@ We use Metallic Copper in its manufacture. 

@ It actually places a sheet of Metallic Copper on the hull. 
@ Covers more surface than any other anti-fouling paint 
we know of. 

@ Does not settle out in cans as is characteristic of other 
copper paints. 

@ May be put on new hulls without any other primer. 

@ Does-not come off in fresh or salt water. 

@ Harry Pidgeon painted the “Islander” with it. He now 
has a supply on board so he will have it to use when he 
next paints in the South Seas. 


@ Ted Geary had the “‘Sir Tom’’, Pacific Coast Lipton Cup 
Holder, painted with it. 

@ Wilmington Boat Works of Wilmington, California, use 
it on all new craft. 

@ We have the first time to have any one change afte™ 
once using our paint. 

@ 75 per cent of the yachts in Southern California use our 
Yacht Brown. 

@ It leaves a smooth hard surface, which is slippery 
(similar to a fish), when wet. 

@ Used by Fellows and Stewart of Wilmington, California, 
on all new craft. 

@ Three months is generally the average life of any other 
bottom paint in Los Angeles Harbor. 


@ Such owners as Ex-Commodore of C. Y. C. Ben Weston, 
leave their yachts in the water, when painted with our 
paint, eight months without touching them. 


@ Stevens Bros. of Stockton, California, use it on their 
35-mile speed boats as well as on all new cruisers. 


@ It is absolutely impossible for a teredo to go through our 
paint. 


@ Only necessary to use good paint practice when apply- 


_ing. 


@ Not necessary to scrape off all old paint when it is first 
used. 


@ Howard Motor Boat Co. (Western Representatives of 
Elco Motor Boat Company), use it on cruisers shipped to 
the West Coast. 


@ The “Mollilou” was painted with our “Yacht Brown”’. 
After lying in the waters of Los Angeles Harbor for six 
months, she was hauled out, just prior to the Honolulu 
Race, and it was found that all of the marine growth and 
life attached to the port side of her hull, while still wet, 
weighed less than 11 ounces. 


@ Paint must be applied according to directions on can. 


@ We will gladly return and do authorize our agents to 
return your money, if you, yourse/f, are not absolutely 
satisfied with the results obtained. The only requirement 
being that you do not again use our paint. 


@ Anti-fouling property of this paint remains as long as 
any is left on the hull. 


@ This paint may be purchased at shipyards and leading 
chandlers. 


@ Yacht Brown for the yachts. Fishermen’s Red for 
the fish and commercial craft. (Patents applied for) 


American Copper Paint Co. 


2530 San Fernando Road 
LOS ANGELES nie 


CALIFORNIA 
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race, the meal-time philosophy, and the fun all brought 
out what Jack Barrymore so aptly termed the “glittering 
free-masonry of the sea.”’ 

The Honolulu Race is fundamentally a fair weather 
event and although its excessive length makes it an en- 
durance run, any well-found boat of 40 feet or over can 
make the trip in perfect safety. 

Excerpts from Mariner’s log during those 96 hours of 
calm, during which we twice went swimming over the 
side, offer interesting sidelights on the weather: 

“Saturday, June 19th — 184 miles; noon, 24-36 N. 142- 
19 W. Wind E by N, very light and fluky. Jibed to port 
tack at noon after running seven days on starboard tack; 
did entire job, shifting light sails and topsails in 25 
minutes. 

‘Sunday, June 20th — 179 miles; noon, 23-40 N. 145-13 
W. Wind ESE and very | ght. Sea smooth. Sky clearing 
with evidences of approaching calm. 

“Monday, June 21st — 120 miles; noon, 23-11 N. 147-19 
W. Wind E, very light and variable. Crossed Tropic of 
Cancer last night. Hectic night and morning. Wind died at 
1 A.M.; took in spinnaker for heavy rain squall. Puffs of 
wind, accompanied by torrents of rain, from all points of 
compass. Took in ballooner 7 A.M., re-set spinnaker 7 A.M. 
Wind came up as light breeze but hauled into SW, 
freshened and we sailed for two hours close hauled, 9 a.m. 
took in small fisherman, set big brother and spinnaker. 
9:30, took in spinnaker. Light airs all afternoon, still 587 
from Honolulu and nine days at sea. 

“Tuesday, June 22nd — 130 miles; noon 22-54 N. 149-39 
W. Wind none to light S. Hours of dead calm, light squalls, 
with glassy sea and long swells from SE. Spent entire 
morning shifting from working canvas to kites and back 
again. Ship at times with barely headway. 

“Wednesday, June 23rd—109 miles. Noon 22-42 N. 
151-35 W. Wind, none to moderate SW, which came up 
at daylight. Best we could do was W by S.”’ 

On the following day Mariner beat northward, off her 
course, against the freak southwester and on the 25th she 
made good but 68 miles. That afternoon, however, the 
long awaited breeze came out of the southeast and she ran 
down the last 190 miles in 16 hours. 


RESULTS OF HONOLULU RACE Miles 


Made 
Yacht *Elapsed Time Handicap Corrected Time Good 
D. H. M. S H. M. S. D. H. M. S. 

Invader..... 12: 2:48:30 Scratch 12: 2:48:30 2,341 
Poinsettia... 12:16:57:00 12:54:40 12: 4:02:20 2,324 
() ee 15: 3:21:08 68:15:47 12: 7:05:21 2,284 
Mariner .... 14: 8:00:14 11:57:33 13:21:02:41 2,319 
pS eee 21: 4:49:00 117:44:25 16:07 :04:35 2,334 


* Two hours, 30 minutes added to elapsed time for difference in 
longitude. 





Some Thoughts on Ocean Racing 
(Continued from page 39) 


3. Don’t lose spirit because you have been becalmed 
or hove to. Remember that your competitors may have 
had worse luck. 

4. Don't forget that your competitors are racing. 
Even though you have not seen a sail for days remember 
that the entire fleet may be over the horizon just astern 
of you. 

5. Recoil the main halliards at least once a day. Keep 
a weather eye open for squalls. 

6. Provide plenty of old canvas for chafing gear, and 
inspect the head sheets and the topsail halliards frequent- 
ly. 
7. Take along a cook who cooks. 

8. Never knock the vessel off her course to let the nav- 
igator take a sight. Let him dry his sextant after he takes 
it. 

9. Remember that when you are sick, weather  on- 
ditions are not as bad as they look. Carry on! 
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- The famous Varnish used 4y America’s Cup Defenders 
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. T: John G. Alden goes the credit not only for 
of designing and building the Malabar VII— I 
of but for sailing her to victory himself, in the 
M. recent Bermuda races. 
W, Mr. Alden is acknowledged as one of the fore- 
M. most naval architects today. The following report, 
er. written by him to the Edward Smith Company, is 
87 of interest to ship owners everywhere. 
39 “For the past two years, I have been trying a 
Is, number of well-known makes of Varnish on my 
ire schooners, ‘Malabar VI and VII,’ and I take 
ck pleasure in stating that I have received the best 
satisfaction from your varnish, both in finish and <2 
N. durability, over any other varnish which I used. 
up “It is on Malabar VII and I expect to continue m 
to use it on boats of my design.” em, 
a For almost a century, Edward Smith’s Varnishes 
he and Marine Paints have been the choice of such My 
an acknowledged authorities. They have been used on , ie 
the finest ships of every type—including every a | , 
. Defender of the America’s Cup since 1851. i nga oder 
le Made of the hardest fossil gums—so hard indeed . 
i that a temperature of 650° F. must be used tomelt 
them so that they will combine with oil—these var- | ™.. : 
4 nishes give a surface of the greatest possible dura- | tse 
: bility. They are furthermore peculiarly free from | ~.- 
f the eventual deep hair-line cracks so characteristic ne 
in of modern varnishes made with rosin or estergum. Gee Sa ee 
Quick commercial methods have little to do eee * 
with the preparation of Edward Smith’s Varnishes Fe ai. 
—these varnishes all being specially aged. ae 
Edward Smith’s Marine Paints— Deck Paints, 
ed Bottom Paints, Marine Enamels, etc.—are equally 
sed famous, and made with the same unique regard for 
. quality. No matter what type of boat you own Masazen VUl. steeremanas 
er you will find greatest satisfaction and economy in 
rn the use of Edward Smith products. 
ep Our booklet on marine paints may be helpful in 
| selecting the particular paint or varnish for your 
nd need. A postcard will bring it to you. Address— 
it- Edward Smith & Co., Long Island City, N.Y. 
ra EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
ce: 


MANUFACTURERS OF MARINE PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
m- SINCE 1827 



















































to a Satlor’s Prayer 


Fx Singapore to Panama sailors have whiled 


away the weary hours each day polishing the 
brass and nickel aboard ship—an endless drudgery. 

Cropon-plate for marine hardware now makes 
unnecessary this labor with its attendant expense, 
for Cropon never tarnishes or corrodes. It there- 
fore never needs to be polished. An occasional 
wiping with a cloth to remove grease or other 
foreign matter is all that is required to keep the 
bright-work clean. 

Salt air and salt water have no effect on Cropon. 
In fact, Cropon surfaces have withstood salt spray 
tests for over 400 hours without showing signs of 
wear or physical breakdown. This test is more 
severe than several years of service. 

The unusual beauty of Cropon  ayroges of no 
confusion with ordinary finishes. It is available 
either in a brilliant mirror-like surface or a soft 
silvery satin. 

Any Cropon-plated fixture will retain its high 
lustre indefinitely from the time of installation with- 
out using abrasives or any polishing compounds. 

A Cropon-plate will never peel and indefinitely 
resists atmospheric corrosion, service wear, steam, 
sulphur, the majority of acids, and all alkalis. 


The E. J. Willis Company of 85 Chambers Street, 
New York, our sales representative for Cropon- 
plating marine hardware or fittings in New YorkCity 
and vicinity will be glad to estimate the probable 
cost of plating the metal equipment of any boat. 
Inquiries from other cities should be addressed 
directly to the Chromium Corporation of America, 
26 Broadway, New York City. 


Specify CRoDON for: 


Ships’ Bells, Binnacles, Binnacle Stands, Reverse’ Levers, Cleats, 
ard Room Telegraphs, Chocks, Capstans, Windlass, Steering 
Wheels, Port Lights, Electric Fans, Search Lights and Reflectors, 
Plumbing Fixtures, Door Hardware, Hinges, Exposed Pipes, Rails. 


CRODON 


‘The Chrome Plate 
Applied Only to Quality Products 


Chromium Corporation of America, Dept. M-1 
26 Broadway, New York City 

Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, ‘“Cropon for Marine 
Hardware and Fittings." 
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The Escapades of the Eleanor 
(Continued from page 45) 


cett’s groping hand, and pulled him up into the pitch 
black above. Together we crept forward and verified our 
suspicions. The lighter of the two anchors had carried 
away. A sudden fear for Aitken was relieved when we 
found him jammed against the mainmast, stunned by a 
swinging block of the staysail sheets. 

It was only a question of time, we knew, before another 
sea would carry away the remaining hook, so, drawing our 
sheath knives, we hacked away the gaskets on the sails, 
and none too soon. 

As I freed the mainsail that other sea arrived and seized 
us. For a second the chain and hawser held, then snap! 
snap! — and we were adrift. 

Jib and staysail flew up, caught the wind, and dragged 
our head inshore while I put the helm hard up. For what 
seemed an age we swept shoreward, expecting every sec- 
ond to feel the grind of the shingle, the lift of the breaking 
surf. And then the sails emptied and filled on the other 
tack. We were around and scratching off-shore. The main- 
sail went up and the Eleanor took again to zigzagging be- 
tween shore and reef. 

Two hours later the mainsail split along the leech and 
we furled it, took in the jib, and found the ship hove to 
under staysail with the helm hard down. 

Rain! Rain! Rain! It drove in parallel sheets across us, 
stinging where it hit, blinding eyes unwisely exposed to 
its fury. Throughout the night, with double lookouts 
posted, we rode the storm. 

Figuring our rate of drift at two knots we expected to 
be to windward of Table Point by daylight and that we 
could then again run in for shelter. But daylight found us 
surrounded with new and greater perils. 

“We've one chance in a thousand of getting out,” 
Aitken remarked coolly as he surveyed the chart, which 
offered no avenue of escape whatsoever, “but let’s play 
that chance for all it’s worth!”’ 

““How long will the mainsail last, Tommy?”’ the Skipper 
inquired. 

“Ten minutes, maybe,’’ was my estimate. 

“‘Set it,”’ he ordered. ‘‘ It may give us just what we need.” 

So, with every stitch of canvas we had drawing we 
squared away on our sole chance, the finding of the un- 
charted passage through the reefs. 

Jose went to the cross-trees, a game little lookout. 

Then Jose’s shout! Then the fifty-foot gap in the mile- 
long line of creaming, crashing seas! 

The Skipper eased the wheel; without commands we 
took in the sheets. The Eleanor was pointed for the break. 
There came a moment when we looked down on that 
hungry, shallow gateway, as we coasted down the back 
of a sea. For another second or so we foamed on towards 
it. Then a sea surged through, lifted us high, and when it 
passed we were outside the last line of the Barrier Reef. 
We were safe! 

By noon we had run back up the coast to a government 
station where we lay a week recruiting our strength and 
repairing our sails. 

From there we journeyed swiftly back to Port Moresby, 
swiftly and pleasantly, for the fury of the storm had brok- 
en that night when it sought to break us and failed. And 
there in Port Moresby I parted company with the Eleanor 
a full year after I-had first met her. There was a trim 
schooner there wanting a captain and I moved my seabag 
to her while the little yawl, once more fitted for sea, again 
journeyed out towards Samarai. 

What has become of her since I do not know, but I 
sincerely hope that one of these days I will read of ‘1er 
arrival in San Francisco, the goal towards which her ‘1- 
domitable owner was ever struggling. 

The End 
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Our 22 ft. Baby Dolphin is the fastest stock runabout available at the 
price. With the F-6 Scripps Marine Motor in this hull, a speed of 37 
miles per hour can be attained. 


The Baby Dolphin delivers more than speed. It has an accomplished 
dependability, safety, and comfort. 


The use of the Scripps motor insures complete dependability. Double 
planked bottoms and heavy reinforcements of Hackercraft construction 
insure safety. While perfection in Hackercraft designs brings comfort in 
calm water or rough. 


Salt Water Equipped Throughout 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK 








INCORPORATED 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


Sixty-three Hundred E. Jefferson 
DETROIT 





The BABY DOL- 
PHIN, seating eight 
people, ranges in price 


from $2590 to $3005 


The 26 ft. STAND- 
ARD DOLPHIN, 
Seating ten, ranges in 
price from $3900 to 
$4625 



























































“Water-proof 
motors and con- 
troliers for deck 
service, with 
leak-proof mo- 
tor bearings. 


Drip proof en- 
gine room mo- 
tors with sealed 
sleeve bearings 
—thoroughly 
protected and 
yet adequately 
ventilated. 
Moisture and 
oil-proof insula- 
tion. 


Magnetic con- 
trol panel, 
mounted in drip- 
proof cabinet. 
Panels are of 
ebony asbestos 
for greater 
mechanical 
strength. The 
specially design- 
ed contactors are 
not affected by 
the rolling and 
pitching of the 
ship. 


Auxiliaries 


a 


that look Good 
and are Good 


HERE are sportsmen who 

take particular pride in the 
appearance of their craft—even to 
the auxiliary equipment. These 
men choose Westinghouse auxil- 
iaries for their fine, shipshape ap- 
pearance; they can be easily kept 
looking good. 


There are other sportsmen whose 
particular joy lies in performance. 
They, too, choose Westinghouse 
equipment, for its sea-worthiness. 
Thesturdy construction—the liberal 
reserve strength for exceptionally 
severe service, and the thorough- 
ness with which Westinghouse 
engineers have provided for every 
ordinary and extraordinary require- 
ment, justifies the owner’s pride in 
equipment bearing the name West- 
inghouse. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 


Westinghouse 
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Keels or Centerboards 
(Continued from page 46) 


ence in rough water, having spent the whole winter of 
1918 on a Naval Patrol boat in the English Chaniuel 
and its approaches. He tells me that he can heartily 
agree with Mr. Fenger’s remarks about the severity of 
“‘snorters”’ off Cape Fear in winter. He says that the 
one I am telling about was worse than any gale he en- 
countered abroad in 1918 with the exception of the one 
which the Corsair encountered when approaching Brest, 
and which blew her across the Bay of Biscay to Spain. 

Gundry further says that Carib II behaved wonder- 
fully and that at no time did he fear for their safety. 
After sail was shortened she was able to take care of her 
self with lashed helm all that night and the next day, 
during which time they made little or no headway. The 
third night the wind moderated and with all sails set and 
engine running they again headed for Charleston Light 
Vessel which they picked up in due season and anchored 
in Charleston Harbor without having parted a rope yarn. 
Mr. Gundry is of the opinion that the wind reached a 
velocity of 50 to 60 miles per hour in the height of the 
gale. 

This experience certainly speaks well for Gundry, 
Mauran and the boat. It would seem to fulfill the tests 
Mr. Fenger desired. She got the knockdown as the result 
of carrying sail much too long, but her deck could not 
act as a leeboard because of the 23’ 6” of raised deck 
amidship which gave an additional freeboard, buoyancy, 
and righting moment and could not be submerged. 

I agree with Mr. Fenger that Alice undoubtedly has 
less sail carrying capacity as she is than if she had a keel 
with ballast on the bottom. I maintain, however, that 
the inside ballast with reduced sail spread makes her a 
better sea boat and far more comfortable in rough 
weather. In ocean going vessels, both sail and steam, 
the bad effect of even getting the heavy weights in the 
cargo too low has been well known for years. 

Another important point in the design of Alice in 
which Commodore Munroe has scored, is her ability to 
steer and handle easily under sail alone in exceedingly 
shallow water even in a strong breeze. I believe this is 
largely due to her perfectly straight keel and compara- 
tively deep forefoot, so that when she begins to drag the 
bottom she does it for the full length of the keel. Last 
winter I found I was able to beat her to windward in 
short tacks without any board down. It was in a strong 
offshore breeze at Coconut Grove in water so shallow 
that she was resting on the mud when on an even keel. 
Again when sailing in a fresh breeze across the Bahama 
Banks we crossed a very shoal spot and only noticed it 
by the change in the color of the water, which caused us 
to sound. Just ahead a friend in another boat, but with 
fore foot somewhat cut away, reported very wild steering. 
Alice’s steering was not noticably affected. 

Another proven instance of the seaworthiness ol! a 
properly designed light draft boat is that of the original 
Carib from whose lines both Alice and Carib II were 
built. After her original owner, Mr. Haigh, sold her she 
was purchased by a professional fisherman who used her 
for winter fishing along the Atlantic coast between the 
Jersey beach and Hatteras. In the summer she was 
moored off the Jersey beach at a point where there was 
no harbor. Fishing parties were taken out from a hotel 
at that point. But whenever a storm came up she was 
obliged to slip her moorings and stand out to sea until 
it was over. I am informed that she was kept in these 
two services, winter and summer, for about seven years. 

Light draft fishing boats, sloops and schooners, with 
all ballast inside, about the size of the Alice, have sailed 
out of Edgartown, Mass., for years for fishing on Georges 
Banks, and the boats in this business have to take the 








Unretouched photograph 
shows heavy, pure zinc coat- 
ing on Neverust Nails. Blunt 
point, round head, 34 inch 
to 6 inch. Chisel point, 
round head, 3% inch to 4 
inch. Also galvanized boat 
rivets, fastenings, lag 
ecrews, carriage and 
machine bolts. 


Guaranteed by this Trade Mark 
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TRADE MARK 


Neverust Brand 


BOAT 
NAILS 


HOT 
GALVANIZED 


Heavily Coated 
with 


Pure ; 
Zinc 


Many more pounds of pure zinc are used to coat 

a keg of Neverust Boat Nails than are used in 
other coating processes. That is why they are in demand 
among boat builders who build a craft for lifetime service. 
Neverust Nails have been known to hold for fifty years in many 
bottoms and were in good condition when pulled out. 


The large quantity of pure zinc used coupled with the hot dipped 
method by which they are coated, produces galvanized iron nails 
in which you may place absolute reliability. No method of 
coating has survived the test of long hard service like the hot 
dipped method, successfully used on Wilcox, Crittenden Marine 
Hardware for nearly seventy years. 


It all comes back to the NAIL. If the nail gives way a leak starts. You can afford 
only the best and most dependable — the Wilcox Crittenden NEVERUST BRAND. In- 
sist on getting Neverust. Send for booklet ‘‘The Truth About Galvanizing.”’ 


Buy at your dealers or write us for his address 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 


Established 1847. 10 So. Main St., Middletown, Conn., U.S. A. 
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The Vasanta here illustrated =_—s 
was designed and built by Consolidated ~. 
for Mr. Geo. M. Pynchon and is powered with 
two 300H.P. Speedway Engines giving a cruising 
speed of 18 miles per hour. 

A CONSOLIDATED built boat is always 
recognized as somethingdistinc- 

tive and apart—a craft in which the 


] owner may take very special pride. 
The facilities of Consolidated are 

at the disposal of yachtsmen satisfied 

‘ with nothing less than superlative 
refinement in every detail. j 













An illustrated folder on any type of boat in 

which you are interested from the celebrated 

Consolidated Playboat to a sea-going yacht 
will be sent on request. 


Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. 


The Largest Plant Producin 
Complete Pleasure Boats a 
their Propelling Machinery 


MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 
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weather as it comes. It is certainly no service for unse.i- 
worthy types. 

Other instances will be found without number in the 
far east. We all are familiar with the Chinese junks, «s 
much has been written about them in the last two years. 
The Japanese sampans, which are of still lighter draft, 
should not be overlooked. Stuart D. Lansing, who bought 
and still owns my Stamford schooner Alice, after reading 
the articles about the new Alice in YACHTING last winter, 
wrote as follows, from Honolulu: 

‘““. . . Allow me to congratulate you upon the clear- 
ness of your arguments for a shallow draft vs. deep when 
in big seas. I know you are right. . . . If you ever try 
another shallow draft you must look over a sampan, a 
Japanese fishing boat ... goes through typhoons, 
and the wildest monsoons right side up, shaken but 
whole. They go off 600-800 miles fishing in 24- and 30- 
footers. A 30-foot boat draws 20 inches of water. . . . You 
may know all about these craft, but if you don’t, they 
will help your contention, that a shallow draft boat is 
safer in a bad sea than a deep, heavy keel boat. These 
animals, remember, go anywhere at any time and always 
come back, and a great number have come out 4,000 
miles, Japan to Hawaii. . . . I notice in ‘Under the Lee 
of the Long Boat’ the editor does not like your ideas and 
wonders whether on a lee shore and with a broken down 
engine you would not wish for the old Alice back again.’ 

‘The answer is that you are a bit more careful not to 
get in a rotten position on a lee shore—and engines don’t 
break down.” 

The above is particularly interesting, coming as it does 
from the present enthusiastic owner of my “‘old’”’ Alice, 
one of the Cox and Stevens Stamford schooners. I wish 
to take this opportunity to say a good word in her be- 
half. Her ability to go to windward in a heavy sea and 
gale of wind was remarkable and it was great fun to sail 
her under these conditions. One year, on October 31st, 
I was caught about sundown in a sudden northeaster 
off Chatham and beat her around Cape Cod under a 
storm jib, double reefed foresail and four reefed mainsail 
with a wind of 35 to 40 miles velocity. Another year, on 
November ist, we beat from Plymouth to Boston Light- 
ship, against a gale from the North to N.N.E. which the 
Weather Bureau reported as reaching over 50 miles in 
the squalls. We did the entire distance at the rate of 4 
knots per hour. During much of the trip we were rail 
down under a four reefed mainsail, two reefed foresail 
and storm jib. I am perfectly sure, however, that in very 
rough weather at sea my light draft ketch Alice would 
be much more comfortable and would ride out any ordi- 
nary gale with safety. If it came to a very bad time I 
would much rather take my chance in her than in my 
old schooner Alice. But aside from this the draft of the 
schooner Alice barred me from many of the inland water 
ways and from many of the most fascinating harbors in 
the Bahamas and Florida. 

Would not the Diabdlesse, good as she undoubtedly is, 
be even a better cruising boat and more comfortable in a 
heavy sea if her sail spread were slightly reduced, her 
ballast all placed inside, and her keel replaced by a good 
centerboard ? 

She would certainly be able to enter many harbors in 
the Bahamas, Cuba and elsewhere, which are now closed 
to her. Moreover, with light free winds under sail, and 
also when under power alone, it is quite surprising how 
the speed is increased through the reduction of wetted 
surface when the board is raised. 

Sixty years ago an article of this sort in the United 
States would have been superfluous—it was something 
that everyone knew about. Outside ballast was then 
practically unknown and centerboard sailing craft with 











all ballast inside were in wide use in many trades requir- 
ing staunch seagoing boats. 
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Safe—with Little Huskie’s 


SPECIFICATIONS 


12-15 h.p. at 1,000 to 1,500 
r.p.m. 

4-cylinder, 4-cycle, 3 in. bore x 
4 in. stroke. 

Balanced 2-inch crankshaft. 

Overall length, flywheel to shaft 
coupling 4114 in. 

Length, flywheel to end of 
cylinder block, 241% in. 

Length over top of cylinder head, 
1734 in. 

Overall width, except magneto 
and pump, 1414 in. 

Diameter of flywheel, 14 in. 

Height above bed, 1434 in. 

Weight complete with built-in 
magneto and Palmer enclosed 
disc clutch, 375 Ib. 

Price with magneto ignition and 
reverse gear, $340.00 


dependable power 


6 ye squall, or the afternoon calm with dinner 
waiting on shore, while you beat painfully 
along the narrow channel, need no longer harry the 
windjammer. The temperamental motor in the 
club boat is now a needless Regatta: Day worry. 
The runabout sailor need no longer keep his guests 
waiting or miss an appointment at the club or 
landing. 


A really dependable small motor may now be had 
for the boat where space is at a premium. “Little 
Huskie” is a compact, high speed, substantially 
built, four cylinder, four cycle engine made of the 
same materials and built with the same painstaking 
care that have made other Palmer motors a favorite 
for over thirty years. 


The 10 to 15 h.p. at 1,000 to 1,500 r.p.m. are real 
horsepower. The diminutive dimensions and light 
weight of Little Huskie provide plenty of room for 
other purposes. Most important, however, it has 
Palmer accessibility, durability and dependability 
built right into it. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW YORK 

89 Third Ave., at 12th Street 
BALTIMORE 

306 East Lombard Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

631 Arch Street 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

Portiand Pier 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Rapp-Huckins Co., 59 Haver- 

hill Street 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Gas Engine & Boat Corp. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

122 So. Ocean Street 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 

V. M. Dafoe 
TAMPA, FLA. 

233 So. Water Street 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC., CoS CoB, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 


















































@USENS & PRATT 
SAILMAKERS 
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~ and SPEED Tm 






5 * fico: speed has an irresistible appeal to the motor 
boat enthusiast — beauty of line and appointment 
are equally essential to the satisfaction of the owner. — 
It is in its entirety — its individuality — rather than in 
any particular detail that the Baby Gar exerts its greatest 
attraction. Seen in action it commarids and holds atten- 
tion. But it is only when you sit at the wheel and feel it 
spring to life under your easy control and thrill to the 
anoramic swiftness of its speed that you can realize the 
all joys which come from ownership. 


For Real Sport — Get a BABY GAR 


Mr. Lyon will be pleased to arrange 
a demonstration at your convenience 


HOWARD W. LYON 


Exclusive Distributor 


1819 Broadway, New York Telephone Columbus 1212 
Built by 
GAR WOOD, Inc. 
415 Connecticut Ave. Detroit, U.S. A. 
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Intrepid Wins Mackinac Race by Ten Seconds 
(Continued from page 31) 


In the Straits the sea was flat and the breeze, what 
there was of it, came in gentle puffs from dead ahead. We 
had seen Dorello’s port light slowly work ahead and out of 
sight and before we were abeam of St. Helena Light, es- 
timated she had got to Graham Shoal Can Buoy. West of 
Graham Shoal, it breezed up slightly. We took short 
hitches approaching the buoy. 

Two miles away, we discovered Dorello on the other side 
of the buoy — also beating. This heartened us as we were 
then able to head up to E.S.E. in the puffs. 

As we passed the buoy, it did not seem as if Dorello were 
less than a mile from the finish line — and the wind get- 
ting lighter. 

It’s less than six miles from the buoy to the Round 
Island light, marking the south end of the line, but that 
six miles will never be forgotten by the crew. We came 
about a dozen times, and the wind was so light it gave us 
scarcely any list. It seemed as if Dorello had surely got the 
gun with Jntrepid still two miles from the line. 

Finally at 2 A.M. we heard a gun, and laid the watch on 
deck. At times we got a cool puff of air from over Round 
Island, in which we could slowly foot along. At times, we 
ran into a perfectly flat spot and had to wait until a wind 
patch on the water came to us. 

A hundred feet from the sand beach in front of Round 
Island Light Tower, with the big red blaze above us, we 
were forced to make a last hitch. It seemed ages before 
our bow slowly got to the line and we saw the gun flash — 
and the tense strain was over. 

By our watch, the difference between 48 min. 25 sec. 
elapsed and 48 min. 35 sec. allowance was too close to be 
sure whether Intrepid had won or not. At the Race Com- 
mittee tent, they told us we had won by 10 seconds — in 
58 hours, 37 minutes, 35 seconds elapsed time. 

The Crew of Intrepid consisted of Donald F. Prather, 
Skipper; Louis C. Brosseau, Vernon E. Farrell, Charles 
Davis, Leonard MacDonald, Walter Frye, Leonard D. 
Karcher, Pierre Brosseau. 





[Dorello has asked the Committee for a remeasurement, 
in spite of having turned in an official club measurer’s 
certificate at the start. Intrepid will be also remeasured, 
probably. So once more official results in this greatest 
of fresh water long distances is in doubt. Ed.] 





The George Cup Races at Chaumont 
(Continued fromfpage 50) 


seconds of her lead on the Acadia but lost that much to 
Momiji. The finish was 2:29 ahead of the Bluenose and 
6:35 ahead of the R. Y. C. craft. 

The first leg of the third race was a three and one-half 
mile beat to windward, and the hardest test to windward 
the skippers had had any day. Uhlein took a weather 
position and beat down the bay. At no time after the gun 
was he in danger and he rounded the first mark 4:20 
ahead of Acadia and 6:03 over Momiji, which was point- 
ing badly. The second leg was a spinnaker run with big 
gains on the leader by both of the others, she having 
nearly lost her wind in the middle of the leg. She made 
the second mark 1:56 ahead of Acadia and 2:47 ahead of 
Momiji. The third leg was a broad reach with Kathea 
starting the long windward leg of the second round 2:0/ 
ahead of Acadia and 2:59 ahead of Momiji. At the wind- 
ward mark she was 4:04 ahead of the former and 11:04 
ahead of the latter, but they gained on the spinnaker run 
again and she rounded the mark for the reach home 2:19 
ahead of Acadia and 9:35 ahead of Momiji. Her finish 
was 3:02 ahead of the former and 9:14 over the latter. 
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THE SMART, “LOUNGY” 
FURNITURE 


AND WILLOW is ideal as yacht furniture. It is 

light. It is airy. Yet it has most satisfactory dura- 
bility. The designs have a simple tastefulness that is 
worthy of the best appointed craft. There are many 
models: easy chairs, chaises longues, arm chairs, sofas, 
tables, stands. Barto, manufacturers and interior deco- 
rators, will gladly make suggestions for the entire fur- 
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A famous yacht most attractively furnished 
with this type of outdoor furniture. 


—_— yacht should 
have at least one chaise 
longue such as this in 
which to relax. 
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for a yacht is this inviting 
club chair, with its long, 
comfortable seat and handy 
book pocket. 


nishing of the yacht 


HESE models are also appropriate for summer 
homes — inside or on porches, lawns and verandas. 
Pieces may be made to order to fit any specifications, 
including odd corners and special spaces. Write for 


Catalog Y. 


EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. 


775 Lexington Avenue 


A DELIGHTFULLY restful couch of 
stick style willow, with a box 
spring seat and down filled cushions 

vered with gay linen or water- 
proof glazed chintz. 


New York 

















Pickwick Pale and . 


— 


Pickwick Stout 


gaa Make You Forget Prohibition 


Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
Dealers: 


MASSACHUSETTS 
S. S. Pierce Co., Boston 
The Rival Foods, Inc., Cambridge 


NEW YORK 
Austin, Nichols & Co. 
Charles & Co. 
Park & Tilford 
Acker, Merrall & Condit 


NEW HAVEN 
Miner, Read & Tullock 
PHILADELPHIA 
John Friedrich 
SAVANNAH 
Frank Palmer, Jr. 
FLORIDA EAST COAST 
Lakeworth-Fort Lauderdale-Miami 
Hebe Co. 
JACKSONVILLE 
Hagin-Peters Co. 
WASHINGTON 
Beitzell & Co. 
John H. Magruder, Inc. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
S. Hirschmann & Son 
PROVIDENCE 
Hebe Co., Inc. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
S. B. Cole Co. 
Young's Market Co. 
May Co. 
SAN DIEGO 
Hamilton's 
PASADENA 
Model Grocery Co. 
SANTA BARBARA 
Diehi Grocery Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Goldberg, Bowen & Co. 








' Haffenreffer & Co., Boston 











When you're coming along- 
side a strange dock after 
dark, or trying to pick up 
an elusive buoy — let 
JACK-O-LITE help you! 


$15.00 











that’s built 
for Boats! 


ACK-O-LITE is a real electric 

light, without batteries. Makes 
its own electricity. Just turn the 
crank; a sturdy, spring driven mag- 
neto type generator does the rest. 
Gives 3 minutes’ strong light from 
10 seconds’ winding, and can be 
kept burning indefinitely. Never 
“burns out” like battery lights. 
JACK-O-LITE’s a born sailor, too. 
Water, oil or dirt won't short-circuit 
it. Drop it overboard — fish it out — 
wind it up — it’s good as ever! 
Try JACK-O-LITE on your boat. 
Shipped prepaid on receipt of price 
— your money back after ONE 
WEEK’S TRIAL, if you say so. 
Patented and guaranteed. 


Folder on request 


SLAYMAKER MFG. CO. 


3271 Woodland Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACK-O-LITE 
ANEVER-FAILING SOURCE OF LIGHT 
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U. S. FRIGATE “CONSTITUTION” 


(OLD IRONSIDES) 
1794-1926 


By CHARLES R. PATTERSON 


A FINE COLOR REPRODUCTION IN THE 
NEW AND HANDSOME VERPLEX FAC- 
SIMILE OIL PAINTING PROCESS 


PLATE SIZE ... . 19” x 26” 


REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION OF 
THE ARTIST » LIMITED EDITION 


ON CANVAS & STRETCHER AND 
. APPROPRIATELY FRAMED $15.00 


M. PULLE 
P. O. Box 145 MADISON, N. J. 





























































‘“*“ALOHA”’ 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 


Sailmakers 





City Island, New Bork City 


Telephone: City Island 1013-1243 
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Inter-Lake Yachting Association Meet at Put-in-Ba 
(Continued from page 51) 


Class H was made up of two ex-Massachusetts B iy 
18-footers, Aladdin and Fatima. Aladdin won the seric ;. 

The Star Class, as in nearly every race meet, hac a 
large fleet. The races were close and resulted in a tie | e- 
tween Scrapper of Detroit and Twinkle of Vermillicn, 
necessitating a sail off which was won by Scrapper. 

Class K, the Inter-Lake Cat Class, had eleven entri:s, 
all very evenly matched. 

This class is the most active small boat class on the 


| lakes. Seven new boats being added this year. Helen V, 























sailed by Richard Luedtke, with two firsts and one third, 
captured the series. 

In the Club-owned Cat Boat Class the team of the Edison 
Boat Club carried off the honors, although the honor of 
high individual went to Joe Krolik of the Detroit Boat Club. 

The Cabin Cat Boat Class was won easily by the new 
Rainbow, designed by Rudolph A. Luedtke and built and 
owned by Carl Kuhlman and Jack Hayes of the Toledo 
Yacht Club. 

The Sailing Dinghy Class had four entries, Julie of To- 
ledo winning the event. A special match race series for the 
21-footers, Lady Lampton and Gypsy, was won by Gypsy. 





The Beverly Yacht Club Meet 
(Continued from page 57) 


the first race week which the Beverly Yacht Club, 
of Marion, Mass., has held in many years. For three days, 
August 3rd, 4th and 5th, half a dozen New York 40- 
footers, a dozen auxiliary sloops, schooners, yawls and 
ketches, and four one-design classes sailed over courses off 
Bird Island light and thoroughly enjoyed some of the 
best racing seen on the Bay for years. On the first day 
there was a fine 10-knot southwester, on the second it 
slacked up a bit, and on the third it hauled into the 
northeast and blew between 12 and 14 knots. 

The one-design classes were the three under the Bev- 
erly colors, the Herreshoff 15- and 12-footers, and the 
Cape Cod knockabouts, while a dozen of the yachts of 
the Quissett Yacht Club which sail under a special rating 
system, came up from Wood’s Hole. 

The Pampero, owned and sailed by Chandler Hovey, 
of the local club, captured the silver plate in the 40-footer 
Class. The point score for the three days was as follows: 
Pampero 15, Cockatoo 13, Marilee and Shawara 11 each, 
Banshee 9 and Rowdy 4. The Banshee was fog bound in 
Newport and did not start until the second day. 

Demarest Lloyd, with his new Alden-designed ketch 
Angelica, won in the larger auxiliary class while the 
Sound Schooner Alicia, owned by Roderick Stephens of 
the Larchmont Yacht Club carried off a barometer in the 
smaller class. 

The R Class yacht Tycoona, owned and sailed by J. 
Lewis Stackpole, defeated F. C. Hood’s Pollyanna, sailed 
by Donald M. Hood, in straight races. 

In the Quissett Class the Petrel, owned by Ralph E. 
Forbes and sailed by his son David Forbes, captured the 
most points for the week. 

In the Herreshoff ‘15s,’’ the Marilee, owned by 
Richard Hoyt, and sailed by his 14-year-old daughter 
Eleanor, won two races and lost the third by 19 seconds. 
She captured the class prize for the week. In the Herres- 
hoff ‘‘12s”’ the Bumble, owned by Dwight Fullerton, won 
by a good margin on points. Elizabeth Sherburn in her 
Burro captured the honors in the Cape Cod knockabouts. 

The Rowdy tore her mainsail on two days, but borrowed 
a spare one from the Banshee for the race on August 6th 


| across Massachusetts Bay for the Ayer Cup, which the 
| Pampero won by a margin of 2 minutes over the Rowdy, 
| with the Cockatoo a close third. W. U. SwAN. 
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Length, 188 feet 








Beam, 27 feet, 6 inches 


Yacht ARCADIA. Owner, Galen L. Stone. 
Newport News Ship Building @ Dry Dock Co. Speed, 16 knots. Cruising radius, 
9,000 miles. Power: Winton-D1EsEL ENGINES, twin screw, total 1,600 h.p. 


THE WINTON ENGINE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Draft, 10 feet, 6 inches 


Designed by Cox & Stevens. Built by 




















A GOOD 
COMPASS 


(Kelvin-White Under- 
lighted type with 
Azimuth Circle) 


AND — 


A GOOD 
LOG 


Guaranteed for low or 
high speeds. 


Should be on every boat. 





EXCELSIOR 
YACHT LOG 








Send for 





circulars. 
Keseun € WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 
112 STATE ST. 38 WATER ST., N. Y. C. 
BOSTON or 2 blocks from Custom House. 


—— 






































HALL-SCOTT 


MARINE ENGINES 


Superior design and construction — 

Minimum fuel consumption — 

Maximum uninterrupted service — 

Unequalled control and carburetion 

— Equipped for fresh and salt 
water. 


HSM-4 50-70H.P. 1200-1800 R.P.M. 1290 Ibs. 
HSM-6 75-100 H.P. 1200-1800 R.P.M. 1590 Ibs. 
HSR-4 60-70H.P. 6000r900 R.P.M. 1750 Ibs. 
H.P R.P.M 
P P.M 


ot 


HSR-6 90-100 H.P. 2200 Ibs. 
LM-4 125 H.P. -P.M. 1200 Ibs. 
LM-6 200 H.P. 1700 R.P.M. 1500 Ibs. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR CO. 


Eastern Branch: 461 Eighth Avenue at 33rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


. 
Factory: BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





































“JUNIOR” 


FOR EVERY MARINE USE 


BERDORFER Circulating Pumps have been 

standard equipment on leading Marine en- 
gines for 40 years. Now, 
Oberdorfer Bilge Pumps — 
hand drive, electric motor, 
belt, or gas engine drive, 
are used in all parts of the 
world. Built of non-corro- 
sive bronze throughout. 


Several sizes and forms. 
Write for Bulletin C HAND BILGE PUMP 


M. L. OBERDORFER BRASS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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For Bottoms ‘‘ New Jersey’’ Copper Paint 
Red, Brown or Green. For above the water- 
line ‘‘New Jersey’ Yacht White will stand 
washing and scrubbing. ‘‘New Jersey’’ Spar 
| Varnish will not turn white and holds its 
gloss. 


Write for Booklet, ‘* Davy Jones’ Locker,” 
About Paints and How to Use Them 















Sold by Dealers in Marine Hardware and Boat Supplies 


, NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS 
HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, INC. 
WAYNE & FREEMONT STREETS 





JERSEY CITY, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Montreal and Barnegat Bay Crews in International Series 
(Continued from page 40) 
one in the morning and one in the afternoon, the crews 


changing boats after each race. The first race was sailed 
in a moderate wind from S.S.W. The first leg was to wind- 


| ward and all] the crews were on edge as they hooked up 


for the first time. Stevenson, in Beaver, got the best of 
the start, but Dale soon got the Scarlet Runner moving 
and these two had a hard fight to the first mark, Beave) 
getting there first by 14 seconds. Naulakah, sailed by 
Whitehead, could not keep up with the others. The sec- 


| ond Jeg was a broad reach with spinnakers to starboard 


' and the third a closer reach on which most of the fleet 


| annexing 7 points to 3 for the Americans. 
| Scarlet 
| (Stevenson) 1:17:56, 
99 | (Horrocks) 1:18:35. 


carried reaching canvas. The order was unchanged on 
these two legs. 

On the second windward leg Dale crossed Stevenson 
and took the Jead, being over two minutes to the good at 
the turn, which he kept to the finish, the order being 
Scarlet Runner (Dale) 1:25:31, Beaver (Stevenson) 1:27:34, 
Madmoiselle (Horrocks) 1:29:49 and Naulakah (White- 
head) 1:35:15. This gave the American crews first and 
third places and 6 points to 4 for the Canadians. 

The second race was sailed in a fresher breeze from the 
west, which at times gave the boats all they wanted. 
Several got bad knockdowns which kept the crews busy. 
Dale, sailing Beaver, was in the best berth at the start 
but Stevenson had Madmoiselle going like a scared cat 
and he and Whitehead, in Scarlet Runner, soon worked 
out a lead on the first leg which they held at every mark 
of the course. 

The wind was puffy and fresh, but at the finish 
only 1 minute and 38 seconds separated the fleet, the 
Canadian skippers getting first and second places and 
The order: 
1:16:57, Madmoiselle 
1:18:18, Nailakah 


(Whitehead) 
Beaver (Dale) 


Runner 


The next morning the third race was sailed in a light 
N.E. wind, shifting to S.E. at the finish, and very fluky. 
The Canadians each covered an American boat and after 
rounding the 5th mark in first and third places, with the 
race apparently won, Horrocks, sailing Scarlet Runner, 
and coming up from astern, luffed out Beaver, sailed by 


| Whitehead, as they came to the finish line and slipped into 


| first place. Dale, in Madmoiselle, was aided by a shift of 
| wind at the finish and jibed his spinnaker over before 


Stevenson, getting third place, thus tying up the point 
score for the match. Elapsed times: Scarlet Runner 
(Horrocks) 2:17:23, Beaver (Whitehead) 2:17:50, Mad- 


| moiselle (Dale) 2:43:26, Naulakah (Stevenson) 2:43:59. 


| won a race and each time in the same boat, 


The wind was light S.W. but fairly steady for the last 
race. Stevenson was over too soon at the start and was 
recalled, in spite of which he worked into the lead again 
on the first leg, to windward, and kept it around the whole 
course. Horrocks pressed him at times but could not 


| pass him, and Dale in Naulakah, was last, as she did not 


get her conditions, a hard breeze. The times were: Scarlet 
Runner (Stevenson) 1:46:58, Beaver (Horrocks) 1:48:12, 
Madmoiselle (Whitehead) 1:54:01, Naulakah (Dale) 
1:58:38. This made the total point score 21 for the 
Canadians and 19 for the Americans. 

It is a fact worthy of note that each of the four skippers 
the Scarlet 
Runner. Each also got a last place, always in Naulakah. 
The points are carried over to the concluding races on 
Barnegat Bay, where the Canadians will be sailing in 
strange waters. 

Many yachtsmen from the States were at the hospitable 


| Royal St. Lawrence Club for the series. The judges, ©. 


Herrick Duggan, Frank W. Henry and H. L. Stone, had 
but little to do as there were no protests, fouls or con- 
troversies to be settled, the races being very cleanly sailed. 
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New Bedford Race Week 
(Continued from page 78) 
Furnans in a very close and exciting 
finish. But the sea sled came back 
strong and won the Schantz race 
shortly afterward. The prizes for this 
event were awarded during inter- 
mission at the evening’s dance, while 
there was a clambake or chowder 
after each day’s racing which proved 

very popular. 

Saturday afternoon a complete 
program of water sports and canoe, 
swimming and fancy diving contests 
closed the week’s festivities, which 
proved most successful and reflected 
great credit on the various commit- 
tees which had them in charge. 

The Regatta Committee this year 
was composed of the following mem- 
bers: Chairman, George H. Sistare; 
Secretary, G. Leroy Bradford; Henry 
S. Hutchinson, John L. Clark, 
Clinton H. White and Joseph M. 
Read 

Following is the point score of the 
principal classes: 

Schooners. Alicia, Roderick Steph- 
ens, 24; Heather, R. W. Cumming, 
19; Halcyon, Dr. L. Nietsch, 19; 
Rumpus, B..T. Dobson, 16; Winne- 
bago, J. M. Hallowell, 5; Night Hawk, 
Issaac Dawson, 5; Bella B, Linds- 
ley Loring, 1; Ariel, W. Hobbs, 1. 

Yawls, Class 2. Angelica, Dema- 
rest Lloyd, 30; Cherokee, Dean Emery, 
19; Peggy, B. D. Rooks, 17; Tanager, 
Dr. Runyon, 4. 

Yawls, Class 1. Minstrel, Dwight 
Poucher, 20; Dragon, Frank V.Smith, 
02; Spindrift, A. Brownell, 9; Min- 
erva, C. G. Aiken, 7. 

Class S. Daphnia, J. Hinsdale, 27; 
Skip, A. R. Pierce, 22; Fleeiwing, 
John Stedman, 17; Bow Knot, L.Grin- 
nell, Jr., 12; Nant, Eleanor Read 9. 

Alden “‘O”’ Boats. Duckling, Mills, 
24; Whiskaway, Sprague, 22; Maba- 
loo, Ritchie, 18; Wisp, Glover, 9; 
Quelque Fleur, Parker, 7. 

Sloops. Tashmoo, D. W. Brown, 
27; Canonchet, C. W. Lippitt, 17; 
Adalante, Major Casey, 13; Mite, 
A. M. Smith, 12; Kulinda, B. 
Brewster, 12; Quest, Gordon Crowell, 
1; Jackdaw, Chas. Jackson, 2; Chloe, 
is Morsey, 5; Karnak, C. Brown- 
<i, Ll. 

Beverly 15-footers. Vixen, J. F. 
Sherburne, 27; Mauren, Wm. Cud- 
ahy, 22; Dan, R. A. Soule, 3rd, 15; 
Fiddler, L. D. Parker, 14. 





The Gold Cup Race 
(Continued from page 32) 


Other new craft are the Greenwich 
Follies, built for G. H. Townsend, of 
the Indian Harbor Yacht Club; Miss 
Frolic, owned by W. P. Chrysler, of 
the Columbia Yacht Club; Sara De 
Soto, a Florida entry owned by 
Forrest Adair, Jr. 











Formula of R. J. Forban, D.D.S. 





**You didn’t come 
a day too soon’’ 


The sure way to avoid trouble in 
your mouth is to see your dentist 
intime. Gotohimatleasttwicea 
year as a sensible precaution. He 
will keep teeth and gums healthy 
and may prevent serious trouble. 
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4 out of 5 
see him. too late 


Don’t let carelessness or a false feeling of security 
give dangerous pyorrhea a chance to fasten itself in 
your mouth. Four out of five have this dread in- 
fection at forty, and many younger, according to 
dental statistics. 

A little foresight will keep you among the fortu- 
nate who escape. At least every six months let 
your dentist go over your mouth carefully to de- 
tect signs of gum infection and start now to brush 
night and morning with Forhan’s for the Gums. 

The entire family should brush with Forhan’s. It’s 
a pleasant tasting dentifrice that firms the gums and 
keeps them pink and healthy. It gives the teeth a 
thorough cleansing and keeps them white and clean. 

You can’t begin using Forhan’s too soon. Delay 
may exact a heavy toll. It’s unwise to take chances 
with pyorrhea. Get your tube of Forhan’s today. 
All druggists: 35c and 60c in tubes. 





- + + Forhan Company, New York 


rharys 


FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE 
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IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 





